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Romance of the Orange by Eugene Lovick Pearce 


A Wonderful Business Story 


We have told in a book—which we ask you to send for—one of the greatest business stories : 
ever told. A story of how John N. Willys stepped in two years to the topmost place in motordom. 1 
Of how Overland automobiles rose in 24 months to this year's sale of $24,000,000. How a factory 1 
has grown like magic to a pay roll of 4,000 men—to a daily output of 30 carloads of automobiles. | 
And how a large part of the demand of the country has been centered around one remarkable car. - 


The Discovery 


Here is an outline of the story—just enough to 
make you want it all. 

Two years ago, Mr. John N. Willys was a 
dealer in automobiles. There came to him one 
day a remarkable car—evidently the creation of 
a mechanical genius. ‘The simplest, sturdiest, 
smoothest-running car that anyone around there 
had seen. 

The name of the car was the Overland. And 
the price —then, $1,250— was as amazing as the 
car itself. 

The sale of this car spread like wildfire. 
Each car sold brought a call for twenty others 
like it. Old and new motor car owners came 
by the score to deposit advance money — at- 
tracted by the Overland's matchless simplicity. 
And when Mr. 


Willys went to the makers he found them on the 


But the cars did not come. 


verge of receivership. 
The genius which had created this marvelous 
car could not finance the making, in the face of 


the 1907 panic. 
The New Start 


Mr. Willys in some way met the overdue pay 
roll—took over the plant— and contrived to fill 
his customers' orders. 

Then the cry came for more cars from every 
place where an Overland had been sold. As the 
new cars went out the demand became over- 
whelming. ‘The factory capacity was outgrown 
in short order. Then tents were erected. 

Another factory was acquired, then another: 
but the demand soon outgrew all three. 

During the next fiscal year these factories sent 


out 4,075 Overland cars. 
not half supplied. 


Yet the demand was 


Overland Model 38—Price $1,000. 25 h. p.—102-inch wheel base. 


Dealers fairly fought for preference. Buyers 


paid premiums. None could be content with a 
lesser car when he once saw the Overland. 


All this without advertising. About the only 
advertising the car ever had was what users told 


others. 
The Pope -Toledo Plant 


Mr. Willys’ next step was to buy the Pope- 
Toledo factory—one of the greatest automobile 
plants in the country. This gave him four well- 
equipped factories — just 16 months from his 
start. 


So he 
gave his builders 40 days to complete an addition 


But the Toledo plant wasn't sufficient. 


larger than the original factory. 

Then he equipped these buildings with the 
most modern machinery—with every conceivable 
help and convenience — so that cars could be 
built here for less than any where else. 

Now 4,000 men work on Overland cars. 'The 
output is valued at $140,000 per day. The con- 
tracts from dealers for this season's delivery call 
for 20,000 cars. 

Now this man has acquired 23 acres around 
his Toledo plant. 


from this time on—that those who want Over- 


And his purpose is to see— 


lands get them. 


Marvelous Sales 


Dealers had ordered 16,000 of the 1910 
Overland models before the first car was de- 
livered. "That means that each Overland sold 


the previous year had sold four others like it. 


And without any advertising. 


This year’s Overland sales will exceed 
$ 24,000,000. 


years old. 


Yet the Overland is but two 


QE 


, Two of the many 
ui Overland Models  ' 


All prices include 
Magneto and full 
lamp equipment 


Members of Associa- 
; tion Licensed Automo- 
bile Manufacturers 


Licensed Under 
Selden Patent 


Made also with single rumble seat, double rumble seat 


and Toy Tonneau at slightly additional cost. 


Overland Model 41—Price $1,400. 
base—5 passengers. 
Magneto included. 


The $1,000 Overland 


This year an Overland— better than last vear's 
$1,250 car—is being sold for $1,000. 


because the tremendous production has cut the 


‘That is 


cost 20 per cent. 

A 25 horsepower car, capable of 50 miles an 
hour, for $1,000, complete with lamps and 
magneto. Never did a maker give nearly so 
much for the money. 

‘There are high-powered Overlands for $1,250 
—$1,400—$1,500. They are just as cheap in 
comparison as the $1,000 model. 


‘The 


They operate by pedal control. 


Overlands are unique in simplicity. 
A ten-year-old 
child can master the car in a moment. 

‘They are made in the same factory, and by the 
same men as made the Pope-loledo—a $4,250 
car. The reason for the price lies in the produc- 


tion of 125 cars per day. 


Get the Whole Story 


Send me this coupon to get the whole story, 
told in a fascinating book. Learn about the car 
which in two years captured so large a share of 
the whole trade of the country. See what has 
done this—what there is in the Overland to 
make it the most desired car in existence. Please 
cut out this coupon now. 


F. A. Barker, Sales Manager, 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Please send me the book. 


40 h. p.—112-inch wheel 
Five lamps and 


A Splendid Dressing 


Renews the hair, 

makes new again, 

restores to freshness, 
! gives new life. 


Keeps the Scalp Healthy 


"All dandruff is quickly 
destroyed. The scalp keeps 
clean because it keeps healthy. 


=A A clean and healthy scalp means 
a more luxuriant growth of hair. 
Vegetable 


| , 
d o A4 73 Hall Sicilian 


Hair Renewer 


Falling Hair 


Promptly stops falling hair. No doubt 
about this whatever. You will be abun- 
|  |dantly satisfied with its prompt and 
thorough work. 
Consult Your Doctor 


Ingredients on each bottle. Show to 
your doctor. Follow his advice. 


| Does not 
Color the Hair 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H, 
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PONDS E COMPANYS 
s VANISHING CR AM 


An exquisitely 
dainty, non-oily 
toilet cream of re- 
freshing Jacque 
Rose fragrance. 
“Vanishing Cream” 
quickly heals and 
effectively prevents 


Chaps and Windburn 


Free Sample on request 

or send 4c in stamps 

for regular lOc tube. 
POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 
Dept. C 78 Hudson St., N, Y, 


EE of 35 years of Expert | 

| Devotion to the art of 
| piano-making Mr. Jesse 
f French, Sr., is gratified 
to present his ideal of a 

perfect piano in the 


French & Sons 
PIANO 


This instrument possesses & 
Sweet tone, a light, buoyant 
touch, a beautiful finish and art- 
istic design. Having perfected this 
piano through such along consci- 
entious, personal devotion Mr.Jesse 

French would rather lose his entire 

fortune than make one inferior in- 
strument, He and his two sons 
jealously watch every detail of con- 
struction in their large factory at 
NewCastle, Ind. You should be equal- 
ly careful in the choice of your piano, 
for pianos are not purchased every day. 


Inform yourself thoroughly. Send 
for our Catalog. We sell direct where 
not represented. Old pianos taken in 
exchange, Liberal terms. Write today. 


KRELL-FRENCH PIANO CO. 
526 South 18th St., NEW CASTLE, IND. 
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dS ahead Spice 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Delicate 
Fabrics 
Demand 


Pearline 


For Finest F abric 3 
or Coarsest Carpet - | 


| €; Embroideries — Laces — 
"Linens-choice Wash Fabrics 


| of every kind should be wash- 
led with the greatest care. 


q They should not be sub- 
i jected to the- out-of-date 
t Brutally Harmful rubbed-out- 
by- main - strength Washing 
! Methods of Bar Soap and 
Wash. Board. | 
LQ PEARLINE does all the | 
Work that Soap will do and | 
| does it Better—more Quickly 
|= more Safely than even 
‘the best soaps can— without 
| Rubbing — hence without 
Wear and Tear. [he Choicest 
Fabrics are those which most 
need PEARLINE'S Gentle | 
Persuasive Way of Washing. | 
€ Washing and Cleaning are 
‘Hard Work. But whatever 
-Lightens Labor—Saves Time | 
'— Health — Strength and 
Money is worth a fair trial. 
q PEARLINE takes. the- 
Drudgery and Hard Work 
out of Washing and Clean- 
-ing sotthat the Coarsest kinds | 
| of work: Scrubbing—House- 
| cleamng—Dish-washing have 
been robbed of their former | 
terrors. | 


DEARLINE 


- MODERN SOAP. 


Whenever You 
See An Arrow 
Think of 


The all the year round best beverage 
for all classes, ages and sexes. 
Delicious—Wholesome—Thirst-Quenching 


Sc Everywhere 


Our Free Booklet 
""The Truth About Coca-Cola" 
tells all about Coca-Cola—what 
it is and why it is so delicious, 
wholesome and beneficial. It gives 
analyses made by scientists and 
chemists from coast to coast. prov- 
ing its purity and wholesomeness. 
Send 2c for postage—and we will send 
you our 1910 Coca-Cola Girl Calendar. 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga, 


REMINGTON, $18.75 


One machine only in new localities to 
secure desirable agent. Special agents’ 
prices suppliedon all makes of typewriters. 


Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, NewYork 


— —— 
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| | AN “UNCLE REMUS” LETTER | | 
X | | Sunday Evening, February 14, 1898. B 
- Y DEAR BILLY-ANN: - 
$ I notice that you and Mildred are putting on airs drinking chocolate. Well, B 
t if you like that sort of thing, I suppose chocolate is the sort of thing you like. B : 
s Now, don't think I'm begrudging this little pleasure because I mention it. T 
$ Goodness knows, I want you to have chocolate and anything else in reason. I’m just m 
A remarking on the queer taste some people have. I believe our whole family, except E 
F me, is afflicted with the chocolate palate. J. C. is constantly begging me for choco- 5 
$ late candy, and I am as constantly forgetting it: but, as I tell J. C., everything B 
$ comes to those who go to bed and wait. 3 
x B | 
- I sent you last week ‘‘The Two Orphans’’, at Essie's request. It is a little too - E | 
E watery for me, but no doubt you and Essie find a great satisfaction in weeping over n 
F the woes that accumulate in books and on the stage. I’m afraid that if you two saw i 
real woe of the kind stories and plays deal in, you wouldn’t feel like weeping at all. > 
s There's less romanee in real life and a great deal more suffering than books give any E 
> account of. i 
$ Please say to Father O’Brien that your mama and myself do not need any thanks : 
à for our small donation to the orphans. We both found a sineere pleasure in sending HC 
E the money. I trust we'll be able to duplieate the amount a little later when Father B 
g O’Brien begins the work of rebuilding. B | 
R The weather has warmed up, and we had ripe jonquils for dinner. The violets are $ 
a also in bloom, and the eanary bird was singing so to-day I had to fling a towel at his : 
$ cage. We planted English peas last Friday, and to-morrow we’ll plant some sweet peas. i 
5 Juvember will come before you know it. Pretend you are not looking for it, and d 
d the first thing you know you'll wake up and find that the first of June has come and E 
= that your trunk is all packed for a long vacation in which to romp and play. i 
$ Toodlum Boo visited us this morning, and this afternoon he and Chubby Chin- E 
$ dler went to ride in the buggy. They also went to sleep in the buggy. Toodlum Boo E 
S is both tough and rough, and wants to have his own way. He succeeds in this without - 
F much trouble. | ; 
RI E ES H 
E We also have a little moo-calf two or three weeks old. And one of J. C.'s ban- R 
$ tams has gone to setting. The little blue hen is setting on thirteen bantam eggs. If B 
F they all hatch we'll have most a hatful. J. C. has a kite—or did have one until it E 
= unkited itself by falling in a tree. Meantime, J. C. is hunting for sparrows with E 
$ an air-gun. 3 
x The donkey has not lost her voice, nor Rufus his graceful figure. We have cake i 
H sometimes for dinner, and keep it in the same old tin band box, and have to hide it B : 
3 where J. C. and Rufus can’t find it. | Š 
$ We don't have any news here this time of year. The season is not good for news. : E 
$ When you get homesick ask the teachers to give you more hash. That’s what we ; ; 
i have here. You must get used to it if you want to enjoy yourself at home—but I E 
$ forgot: you are going to Canada, where they have nothing but stewed ’taters. s 
| k My love to Burdeene, and regards to the teachers. i 
E . Your loving a. f 
DADDY. i | 


H 
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i 


Sipe pope babe cube Sone bebe SET 


The foregoing letter was written by Joel Chandler Harris to one of his daughters 
when she and her sister were at boarding school in South Georgia. The letter 
to be published next month concerns “Sweet Sixteen” and more home incidents. 
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> TRADE MARK 


n Exact Reproduction of the Fashionable Rough Silks 


35 Cents Per Yard. 
27 Inches Wide. 75 Shades and Colors. 


This Wonderful Wash Fabric Has Been the Sensation of the Year, 
Possessing as it Does the Brilliancy, Character and Beauty 
of the Richest Rough Silks at About One-Quarter of Their Cost 


Himalaya Cloth was developed after years of exper- The excellence of Himalaya Cloth is due to three 
iment in response to the demand things; the peculiar character of 
for a fabric which would be as the rough yarns, the care used 
beautiful as the real Rough Silks, in weaving, and the perfect finish 
yet would have great durability, | which insures the permanent 
would not wear fuzzy and would brilliancy. 
stand all the tests of the laundry. Before the cloth leaves the 
Its success was as immediate mill every piece is rigidly in- 
as it was deserved. Nothing that spected A those which are 


can be said about Himalaya flawless in every particular are 
Cloth, however, is so covincin stamped with the word “Hi- 
as an inspection of the cloth itself das bo on the selvage. This 
Then it will be evident thatitis word is your guarantee of perfec- 
1) no over-statement to say that an tion. Do not accept anything 

== expert can hardly distinguish be- which may be represented as like 
~ tween “Himalaya” and silks that “Himalaya,” or the same as 
cost $1.00 to $1.50 per yard. It “Himalaya.” Such fabrics may 
is ideal for Suits, Coats, Evening — be goods which are imperfect 
and Automobile Wraps, Evening and rejected as unworthy to be 
Gowns, Shirt Waists, Childrens stamped “Himalaya,” or cheap 
Dresses and for every purpose imitations. See the word “Hima- 
where real silk is i : laya" for yourself on the selvage. 


Ask for Himalaya Cloth at thezoash goods counter of your 
dealer. If it is not in his stock, write us giving his name. 


FRED. BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BRADFORD, ENG. 


One Nursery Problem Solved 


Your children won't have to be 
urged to brush their teeth with 


COLGQTES 


RIBBON 


DENTAL CREAM 


Its delicious candy flavor 
makes its constant use a treat 
to every youngster. 


Cleanses thoroughly and anti- 
septically, prevents the growth of 
decay-germs and counteracts the 
effect of injurious mouth-acids. 

Just as Colgate's efficiency acts as a body- 
guard against disease, so its pleasant flavor 


proves that a **druggy"' taste is not necessary 
to efficiency. 


42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents 
COLGATE & CO., Dept.40,55 John St., New York 
Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap ` 


A HAND POWER VACUUM CLEANER 
THAT CLEANS 


A MACHINE—NOT A TOY 


Within the reach of everyone. Only one 
operator required. Easily handled. Can be 
used by a child. Produces a Vacuum equal to 
Electric machine. 


MADE’ OF NICKELED STEEL 


The Best, Most Efficient and Substan- 
tial Hand Vacuum Cleaner Made 


A machine in every sense of the word, nota 
plaything or a toy. Built by the manufacturers 
of the celebrated 


Thurman Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaner, 


GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR & 
VACUUM MACHINERY CO. 
519 N. Taylor Ave., Dept. U. R., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
Representatives wanted in all parts of the world. 


odaks and Supplies 


A full line of Photographic Goods always in 
stock, Developing and printing for the 
amateur, Careful attention to all mail orders, 
Catalog and Discount Sheet free. 


Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH 


(From the Cincinnati Enquirer) 


HE remarkable development of the South is being com- 

i mented upon in all the leading journals of the world, 

and the extraordinarily high price of cotton this year 

makes the manufacturers and consumers of cotton goods :n all 

countries anxious for more acreage for the plant in the future 
and larger production from the Southern plantations. 


HIGH PRICES FOR COTTON WILL BE THE 
RULE IN THE COMING YEARS EVEN IF RECORD- 
BREAKING CROPS ARE PRODUCED IN THE SOUTH. 


The opening up of the countries in the tropics on every 
continent, the bringing of their hundreds of millions of popu- 
lation into closer touch with civilization and the consequent 
stimulation of the activities of the people WILL CAUSE 
SUCH AN IMMENSE INCREASE IN THE DEMAND 
FOR COTTON CLOTH AS TO REQUIRE PRODUC- 
TION: OF MILLIONS MORE OF BALES OF THE 
FIBER BY THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


The development of the South and its resultant pros- 
perity has but started, and, while her cotton growers will 
largely increase the acreage and the production, IT IS NOT 
THROUGH COTTON ALONE THAT THE SOUTH 
WILL MOVE TO AN ENVIABLE POSITION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Panama Canal may not be completed for five years 
yet, but before the opening of the canal the transportation lines 
of the United States will be revolutionizing the business of the 
South in preparation for that opening which will so transform 
the business of the world. 

This coming Spring will witness the completion of the 
East Coast Railway of Florida to Key West. Then Havana 
will be within six hours steam and the cars loaded with freight 
or filled with passengers can be carried through from Cuba to 
any city of the United States, or vice versa. 


Key West will acquire much prominence in commercia! 


‘and shipping affairs through its location, and also this rail- 


way connection placing it in position to give the greatest 
speed in shipments to and from Cuba, Central and South 
America and those to traverse the Panama Canal. 

The East Coast road is sure to become a great highway of 
commerce and to largely benefit not only Florida but other 
States of the South. 

The growth of Tampa is phenomenal now, and the prep- 
arations of the Atlantic Coast Line managers to double-track 


their system from Richmond to Tampa indicates clearly their - 


determination to avail themselves of the advantages of the 
inclosed waters of Tampa Bay and the peninsula, which, so 
conv eniently for shipping, juts into the bay like a great nat- 
ural pier. 


Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston and Port 
Arthur will all be built up into great ports, AND THE 
RAILWAY SYSTEMS REACHING EACH OF THEM 
WILL DURING THE NEXT THREE OR FOUR YEARS 
SPEND IN THE SOUTH HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS perfectnig their lines for the trade which 
will flow once the canal is opened. 


Construction work of every kind will bring to the South 
both laborers and mechanics by the thousands and farmers 
from the North and from Europe will rapidly pour into the 
section to cultivate the lands that are awaiting only tillage to 
produce millions of dollars for those who will but work them. 


FROM BALTIMORE TO THE FLORIDA STRAITS 
AND FROM THE OHIO RIVER TO THE GULF AND 
THE RIO GRANDE WILL BE WITNESSED DURING 
THE COMING FIVE YEARS AN AMAZING DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE 
SOUTH ; the growth of a commercial, agricultural and indus- 
trial movement that will surpass in stability, permanency and 
aggregate value of results to our people and to the republic 
that of any other five years in our history. 


£e 


Do you want to reach this great sec- 
tion with news of your wares? At 
your service is Uncle Remus's Home 
Magazine, the one monthly publica- 
tion that adequately covers the South 
at less cost than any other monthly. 


TEXI NEXT MONIH 


"It is not through Cotton alone that the South will 


move to an enviable position in the United States." 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY 


Dry TE eyes 
and stop his cries 


Cuts or scratches will soon stop smarting 
and healquickly when you dress them with 


CARBOLATED 


VASELINE. 


| In Convenient, Sanitary, Pure Tin Tubes 
(Contain No Lead) 


This perfect dressing is the safest way of utilizing 
the antiseptic value of Carbolic Acid, combined 
with the healing comfort of Vaseline. 


For Cuts, Sores, Bruises, 
Wounds, Burns, Abrasions 


This is but one of the twelve preparations that tc oga ther forn | a safe 
and convenient medicine chest for the treatn ient of allthe little acci- 
dents and ailments prevalent in every family. 
You should know the uses of the following: 
Pomade Vaseline 
White Vaseline 
Camphorated Vaseline 
Borated Vaseline 


Capsicum Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zine Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


1t tells you what each pre pi aration is espe: cially gi - for, 
how they should be used to gain imme relie 


CHESEBROUGH M FG. CO. 


Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 


40 State St., New York 
- London Office a 
42 Holborn Viaduct A 
Yt ig E 2 . 
"ow . " di de — 


They revolve 
against the inside 
surface of the per- 
forated steel plate 
so that the 


“Enterprise” 
"m and Chopper 


-— i actually cuts whatever 
goes through it— meat, 
fish, vegetables, fruit, etc. 
The "ENTERP RISE” 
won't break — cannot 
rust. Made in 45 sizes 
and styles for hand, 
steamandelectricpower. 

J No. 5, small family size, 
$1.75; No. 10, large 


—— M MÀ M — M Me He — M € Ó— MÀ Ó QU M —À—! eee 


family size, $2. 50. 
For Sale by all dealers. 
vi 'Enterprising House- 
| over 200 recipes. 
Sent any where for 
4 cents in stamps. 
Dept. 9, Philadelphia, Pa. 


keeper ’’ contains 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 

IE Take this sample which we 

S$ offer you, use it and learn 
| the high qualityof Crofts & 
fa Reed Products. Just send 
your name on a postal anda 
full size cake 
of fine toilet 
soap will be 
mailed you 
free, provid- 
ed you live 
between the 
Alleghenies 
and Rockies, 
norik of 
Tenn., or in 
Texas or Okla. 
But you must 
cut out and 
send this ad. 
You will also get a big book, showing over 1500 Premiums which 
we give with orders of our Soaps, Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, 
Flavorings, Breakfast Food, Perfumes, etc. We ship direct 
from our factory and thus save all middlemen’ s profits. This 


saving you get in premiums. Take advantage of it. Send 
for sample now. 


CROFTS & REED CO. Dept. A 664, Chicago, Ill. 


3 


ERE estore Gray 
X Hair to its Youthful ‘Color. 
E345 Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 

50c,and $1.00 at Dru : 
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The Narrow Gate 


MOS HAPGOOD and his wife 
were widely different in tem- 
perament. For Amos was ex- 
asperatingly patient in accept- 

ing the lot of an obscure lawyer, and the 
very evening before *Young Nick" Cra- 
ven appeared as tempter, the frail, ani- 
mated little wife stood before her long, loose-jointed, gentle-spoken husband and 
secretly longed to hear from him one note of responsive enthusiasm. Joey, their 
slender, big-eyed, supersensitive son, had recently won honors in a high school 
debate. ‘Therefore, the mother's mind leaped confidently over imagined sequences 
and believed in a dream picture of her boy, matured, developed and advanced 
to fame. 

“Why, Amos,” éxclaimed Laura, nervously clasping her hands, “he just 
couldn't fail of making his impress, because—because he has inherited all your 
great potentialities. With a college training—I have planned how we may save 
a little more for that—he will surely place the name of Hapgood in written 
history." 

Amos felt, with a,dull hurt, the implication of that word “potentialities”, but 
he was more vividly conscious of the spirited tap of her toe upon the faded carpet 
and the high-bred carriage of her dainty head as she tossed it in emphasis. His 
wide, amiable mouth parted in a smile shadowed by an habityal facial weariness. 

“The names of the great are not always written in ink,” the husband an- 
swered; “they are sometimes ‘writ in water’. As for ‘saving’, you 
have already reached the limit. I have thought I might do better, 
perhaps, on a salaried clerkship; I must provide.” 

"'Clerkship'"" Laura’s tone so nearly approached disdain that 
husband and wife, after one full look in each other's eyes, discreetly 
changed the subject. 

On the forenoon following this conversation, *Young Nick" 
Craven found Amos Hapgood in the latter's office, profoundly engaged 
in piecing out the light demands of his very small practice into some 
semblance to a day's work. t 

“Busy as ever?” remarked Nick, 
charitably. “Hang it all, Amos; what's 
the good of all this slavery? Frankly, 
Pm a loafer compared with you, but 
frankly again, I could buy and sell your 
practice, and pay it to my clerk.” 

Amos twisted his long legs, smiled 
consciously, and came back with— 

“It has always been a theory of mine 
—and my father held it before me—that 
a lawyers raison d'etre, primarily at 
least, must ever be public service.” He 
was painstakingly decorating the edge of 
a blotter with his notarial seal. 

“Pecuniary sucċess, if it comes, must, 
in the true ethics of the profession, be 
regarded as the smile of fickle fortune 
and with proper regard to our premise, 
Dame Fortune cannot be justifiably 
courted, by outside act, at least.” 

“I can court her all right," put in 
Nick. *She is a gay girl, and suits me 
for a long walk through life. Hang your 
‘premise’ !” 

Amos was not offended; he received 
such raillery often. He only stamped a vite. 
border on the other side of the blotter “SON & 
while Nick rapped with his knuckles on E 
the desk. "When Nick wanted attention, 
he made to get it. 

"In the helpful words handed down 
to me last week, by an honorable Judge, 
‘counsel will proceed to state his logical 
excuse for being in court’, I came here 
with a purpose, by which same token I 
may account for my presence any place 
else. Correspondingly, that purpose is 
the acquirement of more cash. Heaven 
knows my respect for public service! It 
may get on your nerves, or your father's 
or grandfather’s nerves to learn that our 
orbits appear to have coincided. In other 
words, if you will come into the game 
with me, which I am about to propose, 
youll get out the richer. What's more, 
youll be making a strong bid for more 
riches to come—and greater opportun- 
ities for ‘public service’.” 

Amos’s stamp closed precisely on 
each end of the blotter, after which he 
picked up a calf-bound book and stared 


"I might do better, perhaps, 
on a salaried clerkship’’ 


By EUGENE BOYLAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILSON C. DEXTER 


at an open page, without making any 


Nick squared around, and tapped the 
desk with his stubby finger tips. His fat 
neck wrinkled at the back, as he bent 
his head. Then he let go, from start to 
finish—his trick in court—impelling at- 
tention by sheer accelerating impetus of words. 

"I have a father, and he had a father. The last named made a pile of money, 
and somehow kept out of jail while doing it. My father inherited that fortune, 
as you know, and, in the same beautiful order of sequence, I should like to inherit 
that same fortune, with large interest justly accrued. But my father hates me 
with a fine passion. I reflect his own choice disposition, and therein remind him 
of his irascible forebear. ' 

"I did have hopes of coming naturally into the property," Nick continued. 
"Father dreads his demise. Such men are apt to postpone making a will because 
of dismal reflections necessarily induced. If he died intestate—well, I’m next of 
kin, and the only ‘next’, 

“Now I'm stepping onto ground where you're more at home than I." He did 
make a will, and.you drew it up. Three men witnessed its signing. The one I . 
got to didn't know the will’s contents. My respected daddy never loved anybody, 
but several designing women have persuaded his silly mind that they adore him, 
hence my suspicions, and the proverbial ‘shilling’ for me." Nick stopped for 
breath and looked at Amos 
with the intentness of very 
small black eyes. 

Amos slowly turned 
his book; it had been bot- 
tom end up, and Nick 
again proceeded. 

"When I came here I 
spoke rudely of your prac- 
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tice; its my way—rough words—warm heart. I see, however, that I can put 
you on your feet, and gain myself, which is more to the point. 

“Now, I've got a big condemnation suit coming on. About two hundred small 
land-holders will be dispossessed by the new railroad's right of way. The road 
wants to get off cheap. The people show fight, and have retained me. It means 
an office full of clamorous, ignorant foreigners for weeks to come, but it also 
means big fees, and growth of practice, for they're always bringing in personal 
injury cases." 

Amos laid down his book and looked wistfully at Nick as he said: 

"I have reached a conviction that it may be held a lawyer's highest mission 
to serve such people in their struggle against corporate greed." 

"Just so," cheerfully assented Nick, “just so. Freeze onto that conviction.” 
He arose and leaned over the desk, resting heavily upon his stiffened arms. What 
neck he had disappeared under his collar. 

"Amos, you can defend the rights of those people as well as I can. You 
can associate with me in the case; share the fees, and incidentally get a lot of 
their future practice. It's your opportunity, and it's my opportunity, because I 
shall expect you to do me one small service in return. You catch the drift? I 
boost you into one case, and you boost me into another. Reciprocity—loving 
reciprocity. I'm going to bust the old man's will, when he goes to his final reward, 
and I want to begin building up my case right now, for he’s failing pretty fast. 
If I can be apprised of that will’s exact wording, and the names of the favored 
women, I can immediately gather evidence, tending to show certain mental and 
moral weaknesses played upon by hypnotic influences, and all that, and the ends 
of true justice will be conserved and advanced," Nick concluded with grave 
Judicial solemnity. He had a way of discharging a volley of words, and then 
striking a Napoleonic pose, while he watched their effect. 

Amos's nervous, bony hands poked aimlessly about his papers. 

Nick had one of those intuitive minds that can fix upon the psychological 
moment. He watched the twiching mouth, then turned, as if towards the. door. 

"It's sometimes the case," began Amos. Nick turned back and gave quiet 
attention. I1 

Amos was disconcerted; he laughed nervously. 'The next moment his brow 
contracted, and he proceeded with that legal verbosity, 
behind which he often shielded his self-consciousness. 

"It has always been a theory of mine, and my 
father held it before me," he paused, and rubbed his 
chin with one long finger, *that the determination of 
right conduct may, at times, be governed by complex- 
ities relating to results, in which case due and careful 
consideragion is incumbent." ] . 

"Exactly," answered Nick. “You reflect to-day. 
That condemnation suit must be filed to-morrow with 
attorneys’ names at the bottom, and just one other 
thing—I don't know how far you're mixed into the 
old man's affairs, but if you could—if you were able— 
secretly you understand—to give me a short actual 
perusal of that will, you could have it back for quick 
replacement, and I would advance you five hundred 
dollars of your fees coming out of the condemnation 
suit. TIl see you to-morrow, or wait, l'll be out of 
town, at your home then, this evening—4Au revoir," 
and with a wave of his hand he departed. 

Business permitting, Amos allowed himself leave 
from the office to sit at his own table for dinner— 
dinner at the noon hour, as became the traditions of 
his house. That day he walked home slowly, passing 
a friend or two unheeded. He found his son Joey 
already at the table eating alone. 

*Where is your mother?" asked Amos. 

Joey mumbled his reply; he was “bolting” his 
dinner. “Headache or somethin’, gone to bed." 

Amos dropped wearily into a chair. Almost im- 
mediately the boy begged excuse, and made straight 
for the door, reaching his cap with outstretched arms. 
Amos poured a cup of coffee, drank half of it, and 
abandoned the rest of his dinner. 

He said nothing as he entered the bed-room. 
Laura was stretched on the bed, face to the counter- 
pane, her kitchen apron still knotted about her 
slight waist. 

Amos leaned over her, and then took her hand 
in his own. He held it for a moment in silence, | 
. At his action her thin shoulders drew up shuddering, then let go with a dry 
sob. “Come little girl,” he said, “it can't be as bad as that." 

“It might be awful,” came back her muffled words, “if he should turn out 
dishonest—dishonest, a Hapgood !” 

“Dishonest! Who?” with a start. 

“Joey.” 

Amos laughed. “Don’t borrow trouble,” he advised, “it comes fast enough.” 

“It has come,” she answered, desperately, “he’s cheated—‘cribbed’, he calls 
it—in his algebra examination. He confessed to me. His conscience bothered him, 
when we praised his high grade. It was all that debate, Amos. We were so 
proud of him, but it cost him his honor. The other boy had all his evenings to 
get his other lessons—” 

“And Joey has to get up at three in the morning to fold newspapers,” Amos 
interrupted. He arose from the edge of the bed, and threw himself heavily 
into a chair. 

“Yes,” replied his wife, “it was because of the money he has to earn. He 
thought that an excuse. Money for honor—a Hapgood!” 

“It has always been a theory of mine,” began Amos, “and my father held it 
before me—” He paused and rocked his chair in silence, 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Laura, “you must talk to him about principle.” 

He feigned not to hear her suggestion, so she repeated it. 

“Yes,” he said, but he spoke half-heartedly, and shortly after left the room. 
Presently he was out of doors walking toward the house of “Old Nick” Craven. 

The prepossessing housekeeper admitted Amos with a familiar smirk, and a 
movement of her over-jeweled hand towards her studiously dressed hair. She 
laughed in comfortable amusement at his inquiry. 

“Yes, he's in, and he's the ‘Old Nick’ to-day, sure enough. You best wait a 
bit. He’ll feel better after his quart of coffee." 

She left Amos in the library and closed the door. He did not sit down, but 
glanced about at the walls, giving a moment and a sad smile, where often a pic- 
ture, realistically portrayed the abandoned pose of a dancing girl, or a gay 
feminine diner-out. 


As he passed the mantel, he paused to inspect a dainty satin slipper, fore- — 


Lawd, Drive Dat Hant Away! 


By C. H. BEAZLEY 


When col’ win’s blows, an’ storms dey howls, 
De hants comes out, an’ hootin’ owls 

Sez: “Hooty-hoot! an’ hoo dar, you! 

Who stole dat pig?—I knows it’s you!” 


And den I sez: “Good Lawd, fergive! 
De po’ ole darkey *bleeged ter live— 
Oh, save me now, good Lawdy, do— 
I didn’t know hit ’fended you!” 


But when de win’s dey starts—so plain, 
I hears de hoot owl keep er sayin’: 
“Who stole dat cow?—I knows it's you!” 


I sez once more, “Lawd, save me, do!” 


An’ den de hant he set an’ smile, 

An’ sez you is a sinner vile: 

“You stole dat ’oman’s chickens, too!” 
I sez: “Lawd, he'p! I prays ter you!” 


But den de hoot owl, hootin’ so, 

I props de bed ag’in de do’, 

An’ falls down on my ’umple knees, 

Aw sez: “Lawd, save me, save me—please! 


"I never knowed de "fence I give, 

An’ den—us darkies ’bleeged ter live! 
I'll work—I will —I'll plow aw hoe— 
Lawd, drive dat hant off fum dat dọ!” 
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most among the bric-a-brac. Lastly, his eyes rested upon the painted portrait | 


of Captain Craven, first locally known of the wealthy house—^*Old Nick's" - 
father; bull-necked, and beady-eyed, like his grandson, but a mouth finer, - 


harder, more cruel. 
Amos gazed with a sort of fascination, It allured him. 
he reached up and drew the frame from the wall. Deftly twisting the suspended 


wires, he turned the picture, glass inward. A tack bent readily where he applied - 


his thumb; a board swung slightly back from the canvas. 

Yes, it was there, in its original place of concealment. 
Craven had promised to advance five hundred dollars for a short, actual .perusal, 
and *Old Nick" was a gullible old rake, after all; the son had guessed shrewdly. 
Amos's fingers were cold as they touched the typewritten document. An uneven 
footfall sounded in the outer hall, while the portrait was again twisted to its 
accustomed bearing. 

*Old Nick" entered the room, grunting some word of greeting, and lurched 
rheumatically into a chair, cursing as he did so. 

Amos stepped before him, more erect than usual, buttoning his coat. 

*[ just stepped in—" he began. 

*So I see," snapped the older man. 

“I thought I owed you something—" “Old Nick" looked up interestedly. 


“In the way of explanation," continued Amos. “A year ago, as a stockholder, ` 


you were kind enough to intercede, and procure a place for my son in the mailing 
department of the Morning Dispatch. I have reached a conviction that this early 
morning work is interfering with my son's studies, and have decided upon its dis- 
continuance. 
to think—" 

*You didn't want me to think, what I already know about the inherent lazi- 
ness of your family. Work hard to-morrow; that’s the Hapgood motto." 

Amos's shiny black coat wrinkled still more between the shoulders. 

“Mr. Craven," he answered stiffly, “our relations as counsel and client may 
easily be severed." 

*No, no, no," the old man broke in, showing alarm. 
manifest attempt at amiability. 

"You've got your points, Amos; you've got vour 
points. You’re honest, stupidly honest. I'm paying 
you for keeping my secrets." 

Amos started away with a bow of leave-taking, 
and a trace of disgust. As he neared the door, the 
old man called, a bit anxiously: 

“Remember that, Amos; Im paying you for 
keeping my secrets," and Amos answered: 

"I remember," but there was a note of mockery 
in his tone. 

Silence pervaded at the Hapgood supper table 
that night. Laura and her son Joey dwelt wretch- 
edly upon one subject of thought; Amos another, 
although he made a few conscious attempts to kindle 
a conversation. Later he helped his wife put away 
the dishes, but even this familiar occupation did not 
lessen the tension of secret disquietude which beset 
their hearts. 

"To bed is a wise retreat for a tired woman," 
he advised, as they left the kitchen. Laura gave him 
a quick look of understanding, and glanced at Joey 
who was ostentatiously engaged with his studies. The 


went to her room. 

Father and son sat well apart, reading vora- 
ciously. Presently the boy dropped his book, and 
stole upstairs. Amos laid down his paper with a 
sigh of relief. He sat some time in sober thought, 
however, looking frequently at the ceiling; then he 


lowed after his son. 

He paused just outside of Joey’s room. A faint 
sound of a sob was audible. Amos stood a moment, 
rigid, listening, then he leaned heavily against the 
door-jam, resting his head against his clasped hands. 
The sob sounded again, and again. Amos turned 
away, stepping softly, and descended to the room 
below. 

The clock ticked never so loudly, nor moved ever 
so slowly its hands, but a step on the porch came at 
last to the waiting man’s ears. Amos jumped up and opened the front door 
before “Young Nick” Craven could have time to ring the bell. 

Nick awaited no invitation to enter. He brushed in with a careless response 
to greeting, and sat heavily in the chair of his own choice. He had been drinking 
rather more than usual. 

‘ Amos made a lame attempt at conversation irrelevant to the day's proposal, 
but Nick made no reply, except to rap impatiently with finger-tips upon the 
arms of his chair. : 

“Well,” he broke in, finally, driving straight to the point, “have you reached 
any more convictions?" 

"Yes," answered Amos, *I have decided to safeguard my future." 

"Good boy!" exclaimed Nick, so loudly that Amos glanced nervously at 
the ceiling. i 

“Yes,” Amos proceeded, “I’ve got my boy to look out for, and my wife has 
suffered enough already." 

"That's the stuff!” was Nick's encouragement. “A practical view of things. 
That's the stuff! A crust and a conscience for them as likes it.” He leaned over 
and slapped Amos's thigh with his sweaty palm, and skewed one side of his puffy 
face into what was meant for a sly wink. 

Involuntarily, Amos shrank away and drew up stiffly. 
neck rose above his collar, something redder than before. 

“It has always been a theory of mine—” he began, but Nick broke it roughly. 

“Oh, to the devil with your theories, and your father’s before you! I tell 
you what’s a fact, man; if you’re going to ride in my wagon, you’ve got to come 
out of your trance and produce some hard, cold facts. Right now, for instance, 
can you do business with me or not?” 

“I think I can,” answered Amos, evenly. He got up with new-born alacrity, 
Nick’s words came again when he saw Amos open a drawer. : 

“Ah, ha-a—!" he exclaimed, “so you bagged the game!" One fat hand sank 
in a coat pocket, and he ostentatiously produced a check-book. Amos closed 
the drawer, turned and marched resolutely upon his tempter. 

Nick dropped his check-book, and rose unsteadily. He lurched towards 
the outer door, then collected himself. Still he could not command his gapping 


His rough, irregular 


"Young Nick" | 


= 


He continued with a - 


y 


He stepped close; [ 


In the event of this coming to your ears, I didn't want you - 


wife looked again at her husband, meaninglv, and . 


arose, with a quick movement of resolution, and fol- : 
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mouth to speech, but stood a moment in bewilder- 
ment, staring at the object in Amos's hands, 

"What are you doing, madman?" he managed 
at last to gasp. 

"I am producing a hard, cold fact," replied 
Amos. “I have reached a conviction—" he was 
steadily approaching his frightened guest. “It is 
based upon the theory which has always been mine, 
and my father held—" but Nick had fled. 

Amos caught the street door before it could 
slam. He closed it softly and slid the bolt. He 
stood alone, gazing thoughtfully at the heavy metal 
in his palm. Long, black, ugly, menacing, it would 
have been a fact indeed, an incontrovertible fact, if 
it had been loaded, which in truth it had not been 
since it sagged on the belt of a warrior ancestor. 

As the sound of foot-beats fell fainter and 
fainter upon his ears, he folded his arms and bent 
his head. “What if I had taken the will,” he whis- 
pered. “Thank God!" 

He started in alarm, alarm that swelled within 
him, and assailed his heart. He had a feeling that 
a noise had been long in his ears unheeded; how 
long he could not tell, therein the dread. 

It was a moan, a wail, almost a shriek, from 
above. Ascending the stairs at a bound, he burst 
into Joey’s room. 

The boy was sitting up in bed gasping. In @ 
moment the father’s arms were about him. 

“What is it, my son; what is it?” 

*Nothin'," answered Joey, bravely mastering 
his voice again. “It was a big place, a public hall 
or somethin’. I came out on the platform to make 
a great speech, but the people all hooted and hissed, 
and called your name. They threw things, and I 
ran back. ‘Then I:looked behind me, and it was 
you there, Daddy, not me. They were calling names 
at you—vou couldn't get away." 

Amos quieted the lad, and laid his hand upon 
his eyes until they remained closed once more in 
sleep. He met his wife in the door-way. She was 
trembling. “Were you calling," she gasped, “or 
was I dreaming?” 

"Dreaming," Amos answered. “We've all been 
dreaming, I think, bad dreams." 

He put his arms tenderly about her, and almost 
carried her back to rest. ^ 
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“I am producing a hard, cold fact," said Amos 
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The House of the Sun 


HERE are hosts of people who journey 
like restless spirits round and about By i | CK : 


this earth in search of seascapes and 


landscapes and the wonders and ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


beauties of nature. They overrun Europe in 
armies: they can be met in droves and herds 


eggs and larger, gazed up the pasture-covered 
lava slopes to the summit of Haleakala, 4,500 
feet above us, and looked down upon a mighty 
battle of the clouds that was being fought *be- 


neath us, ourselves in the bright sunshine. Every 
day and every day this unending battle goes 


in Florida and the West Indies, at the pyramids, and on the slopes and summits on. Ukiukiu is the name of the trade-wind that comes raging down out of the 
of the Canadian and American Rockies; but in the House of the Sun they are northeast and hurls itself upon Haleakala. Now Haleakala is so bulky and tall 
as rare as live and wriggling dinosaurs. Haleakala is the Hawaiian name for that it turns the northeast trade-wind aside on either hand, so that in the lee of 
“the house of the sun”. It is a noble dwelling situated on the island of Maui; Haleakala no trade-wind blows at all. On the contrary, the wind blows in the 
but so few tourists have ever peeped into it, much less entered it, that their counter direction, in the teeth of the northeast trade. This wind is called Naulu. 
number may be practically reckoned as zero. Yet I venture to state that for And day and night and always Ukiukiu and Naulu strive with each other, ad- 
natural beauty and wonder the nature-lover may see dissimilar things as great vancing, retreating, flanking, curving, curling, and turning and twisting, the 
as Haleakala, but no greater, while he will never see elsewhere anything more conflict made visible by the cloud masses plucked from the heavens and hurled 
beautiful or wonderful. Honolulu is six days’ steaming from San Francisco; back and forth in squadrons, battalions, armies, and great mountain ranges. 
Maui is a night’s run on the steamer from Honolulu; and six hours more, if he Once in a while, Ukiukiu, in mighty gusts, flings immense cloud-masses clear over 
is in a hurry, can bring the traveler to Kolikoli, which is ten thousand and the summit of Haleakala; whereupon Naulu craftily captures them, lines them 
thirtv-two feet above the sea and which stands hard by the entrance portal up in new battle-formation, and with them smites back at his ancient and eternal 
to the House of the Sun. Yet the tourist comes not, and Haleakala sleeps on antagonist, Then Ukiukiu sends a great cloud-army around the Eastern side of the 
in lonelv and unseen grandeur. mountain. It is a flanking movement, well executed. But Naulu, from his lair on 

Not being tourists, we of the Snark went to Haleakala. On the slopes of the leeward side, gathers the flanking army in, pulling and twisting and dragging it, 
that monster mountain there is a cattle ranch of some 50,000 acres, where we hammering it into shape, and sends it charging back against Ukiukiu around the 
spent the night at an altitude of 2,000 feet. The next morning it was boots and Western side of the mountain. And all the while, above and below the main battle- 
saddles, and with cowboys and pack-horses we climbed to Ukulele, à mountain field, high up the slopes of Haleakala and far down the slopes toward the sea, Ukiu- 


ranch-house, the altitude of 
which, 5,500 feet, gives a se- 
verely temperate climate, com- 
pelling blankets at night and 
a roaring fireplace in the liv- 
ing room. Ukulele, by the 
way, is the Hawaiian for 
*jumping flea", as it is also 
the Hawaiian for a certain 
musical instrument that may 
be likened to a young guitar. 
It is my opinion that the 
mountain  ranch-house was 
named after the young guitar. . 
We were not in a hurry, and 
we spent the day at Ukulele, 
learnedly discussing altitudes 
and barometers and shaking 
our particular barometer 
whenever any one’s argument 
stood in need of demonstra- 
tion. Our barometer was the 
most graciously acquiescent 
instrument I have ever seen. 
Also, we gathered mountain 
raspberries, large as hen’s “One pack-horse carried twenty gallons of water, 


swung in five-gallon bags, on either side” 


kiu and Naulu are continually 
sending out little wisps of 
cloud, in ragged skirmish line, 
that creep and crawl over the 
ground, among the trees, and 
through the canyons, and that 
spring upon and capture one 
another in sudden ambuscades 
and sorties. And sometimes 
Ukiukiu or Naulu, abruptly 
sending out a heavy charging 
column, captures the ragged 
little skirmishers or- drives 
them skyward, turning over 
and over in vertical whirls, 
thousands of feet into the air. 

But it is on the Western 
slopes of Haleakala that the 
main battle goes on. Here 
Naulu masses his  heaviest 
formations and wins his great- 
est victories. Ukiukiu grows 
weak toward late afternoon, 
which is the way of all trade- 
winds, and is driven backward 
by Naulu. Naulu’s general- 
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ship is excellent. All day he has been gathering and packing away immense 
reserves. As the afternoon draws on, he welds them into a solid column, sharp- 
pointed, miles in length, a mile in width, and hundreds of feet thick. This 
column he slowly thrusts forward into the broad battle-front of Ukiukiu, and 
slowly and surely Ukiukiu, weakening fast, is split asunder. But it is not 
all bloodless. At times Ukiukiu struggles wildly, and with fresh accessions of 
strength from the limitless northeast, smashes away half a mile at a time of 
Naulu’s column and sweeps it off and away toward West Maui. Sometimes, 
when the two charging armies meet end-on, a tremendous perpendicular whirl 
results, the cloud-masses, locked together, mounting thousands of feet into the 
air and turning over and over. A favorite device of Ukiukiu is to send a 
low, squat formation, densely packed, forward along the ground and under Naulu. 
When Ukiukiu is under, he proceeds to buck. Naulu’s mighty middle gives to 
the blow and bends upward, but usually he turns the attacking column back 
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“That entering wedge of cloud is a mile and a half wide in the gap itself, while beyond the gap it is a 


veritable ocean” 


upon itself and sets it milling. And all the while the ragged little skirmishers, 
stray and detached, sneak through the trees and canyons, crawl along and through 
the grass, and surprise one another with unexpected leaps and rushes, while 
above, far above, serene and lonely in the rays of the setting sun, Haleakala 
looks down upon the conflict. And so, the night. But in the morning, after 
the fashion of trade-winds, Ukiukiu gathers strength and sends the hosts of 
Naulu rolling back in confusion and rout. And one day is like another day 
in the battle of the clouds, where Ukiukiu and Naulu strive eternally on the 
slopes of Haleakala. 

Again, in the morning, it was boots and saddles, cowboys and pack-horses, 
and the climb to the top began. One pack-horse carried twenty gallons of water, 
slung in five-gallon bags on either side; for water is precious and rare in the 
crater itself, in spite of the fact that several miles to the North and East of 
the crater-rim more rain comes down than in any other place in the world. The 
way led upward across countless lava flows, without regard for trails, and never 
have I seen horses with such perfect footing as that of the thirteen that com- 
posed our outfit. They climbed or dropped down perpendicular places with the 
sureness and coolness of mountain goats, and never a horse fell down or balked. 

There is a familiar and strange illusion experienced. by all who climb isolated 
mountains. The higher one climbs, the more of the earth's surface becomes 
visible, and the effect of this is that the horizon seems up-hill from the observer. 
This illusion is especially notable on Haleakala, for the old volcano rises directly 
from the sea, without buttresses or connecting ranges. In consequence, as fast 
as we climbed up the grim slope of Haleakala, still faster did Haleakala, our- 
selves, and all about us, sink down into the center of what appeared a profound 
abyss. Everywhere, far above us, towered the horizon. The ocean sloped down 
from the horizon to us. The higher we climbed, the deeper did we seem to sink 
down, the farther above us shone the horizon, and the steeper pitched the grade 
up to that horizontal line where sky and ocean met. It was weird and unreal, 
and vagrant thoughts of Simm's Hole, and of the volcano through which Jules 
Verne journeyed to the center of the earth, flitted through my mind. 

And then, when at last we reached the summit of that monster mountain, 
which was like the bottom of an inverted cone situated in the center of an awful 
cosmic pit, we found that we were at neither top nor bottom. Far above us was 
the heaven-towering horizon, 
and far beneath us, where the 
top of the mountain should 
have been, was a deeper 
deep, the great crater, the 
House of the Sun. Twenty- 
three miles around stretched 
the dizzy walls of the crater. 

We stood on the edge 
of the nearly vertical West- 
ern wall, and the floor of 
the crater lay nearly half a 
mile beneath. This floor, 
broken by lava flows and cin- 
der cones, was as red and 
fresh and uneroded as if it 
were but yesterday that the 
fires went out. The cinder- 
cones, the smallest over four 
hundred feet in height and 
the largest over nine hundred, 
seemed no more than puny 
little sand-hills, so mighty was 
the magnitude of the setting. 
Two gaps, thousands of feet 


“We had a lunch of jerked beef and hard ‘poi’ in a stone corral” 
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deep, broke the rim of the crater, and through these Ukiukiu vainly strove to drive 
his fleecy herds of trade-wind clouds. As fast as they advanced through the gaps 
the heat of the crater dissipated them into thin air, and though they advanced 
always they got nowhere. 

It was a scene of vast bleakness and desolation, stern, forbidding, fascinating. 
We gazed down upon a place of fire and earthquake. ‘The tie-ribs of earth lay 
bare before us. It was a workshop of nature still cluttered with the raw be- 
ginnings of world-making. Here and there great dikes of primordial rock had 
thrust themselves up from the bowels of earth, straight through the molten sur- 
face-ferment that had evidently cooled only the other day. It was all unreal and 
unbelievable. Looking upward, far above us (in reality beneath us), floated the 
cloud-battle of Ukiukiu and Naulu. And higher up the slope of the seeming abyss, 
above the cloud-battle, in the air and sky, hung the islands of Lanai and Molokai. 
Across the crater, to the southeast, still apparently looking upward, we saw as- 
cending, first, the turquoise sea, then the white surf-line of the shore 
of Hawaii, above that the belt of trade-clouds, and next, eighty 
miles away, rearing their stupendous bulks out of the azure sky, 
tipped with snow, wreathed with cloud, trembling like a mirage, 
the peaks of Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa hung poised on the 
wall of heaven. 

It is told that long ago, one Maui, the son of Hina, lived on 
what is now known as West Maui. His mother, Hina, employed 
her time in the making of kapas. She must have made them at 
night, for her days were occupied in trying to dry the kapas. Each 
morning, and all morning, she toiled at spreading them out in 
the sun. But no sooner were they out than she began taking them 
in, in order to have them all under shelter for the night. For 
know that the days were shorter then than now. Maui watched 
his mother’s futile toil and felt sorry for her. He decided to do 
something—oh, no, not to help her hang out and take in the kapas. 
He was too clever for that. His idea was to make the sun go 
slower. Perhaps he was the first Hawaiian astronomer. At any 
rate, he took a series of observations of the sun from various 
parts of the island. His conclusion was that the sun's path was 
directly across Haleakala. Unlike Joshua, he stood in no need of 
divine assistance. He gathered a huge quantity of cocoanuts, from 
the fiber of which he braided a stout cord, and in one end of 
which he made a noose, even as the cowboys of Haleakala do to 
this day. Next, he climbed into the House of the Sun and laid 
in wait. When the sun came tearing along the path, bent on 
completing its journey in the shortest time possible, the valiant 
youth threw his lariat around one of the sun's largest and 
strongest beams. He made the sun slow down some; also, he 
broke the beam short off. And he kept on roping and breaking 
off beams till the sun said it was willing to listen to reason. Maui 
set forth his terms of peace, which the sun accepted, agreeing to 
go more slowly thereafter. Wherefore Hina had ample time in 
which to dry her kapas, and the days are longer than they used to be, which 
last is quite in accord with the teachings of modern astronomy. 


We had a lunch of jerked beef and hard poi in a stone corral, used of old 
time for the night-impounding of cattle being driven across the island. Then we 
skirted the rim for half a mile and began the descent into the crater. Twenty-five 
hundred feet beneath lay the floor, and down a steep slope of loose volcanic cinders 
we dropped, the sure-footed horses slipping and sliding but always keeping 
their feet. The black surface of the cinders, when broken by the horses’ hoofs, 
turned to a yellow ochre dust, virulent in appearance and acid of taste, that 
arose in clouds. There was a gallop across a level stretch to the mouth of a 
convenient blow-hole, and then descent continued in clouds of voleanic dust, 
winding in and out among cinder-cofies, brick-red, old-rose, and purplish-black 
of color. Above us, higher and higher, towered the crater-walls, while we jour- 
neyed on across innumerable lava-flows, turning and twisting a devious way 
among the adamantine billows of a petrified sea. Saw-toothed waves of lava 
vexed the surface of this weird ocean, while on either hand arose jagged crests 
and spiracles of fantastic shape. Our way led on past a bottomless pit and along 
and over the main stream of the latest lava-flow for seven miles. 


At the lower end of the crater was our camping spot, in a small grove of 
olapa and kolea trees, tucked away in a corner of the crater at the base of walls 
that rose perpendicularly fifteen hundred feet. Here was pasturage for the 
horses, but no water, and first we turned aside and picked our way across a mile 
of lava to a known water-hole in a crevice in the crater-wall. The water-hole 
was empty. But on climbing fifty feet up the crevice a pool was found contain- 
ing half a dozen barrels of water. A pail was carried up, and soon a steady 
stream of the precious liquid was running down the rock and filling the lower 
pool, while the cowboys below were busy fighting the horses back, for there was 
room for one only to drink at a time. Then it was on to camp at the foot of 
the wall, up which herds of wild goats scrambled and blatted, while the tent 
arose to the sound of rifle-firing. Jerked beef, hard poi and broiled kid was the 
menu. Over the crest of the crater, just above our heads, rolled a sea of clouds, 
driven on by Ukiukiu. Though this sea rolled over the crest unceasingly, it 
never blotted out nor dimmed the moon, for the heat of the crater dissolved the 
clouds as fast as they rolled in. Through the moonlight, attracted by the camp- 
fire, came the crater cattle to 
peer and challenge. They were 
rolling fat, though they rarely 
drank water, the morning dew 
on the grass taking its place. 
It was because of this dew 
that the tent made a welcome 
bed-chamber; and we fell 
asleep to the chanting of 
hulus by the unwearied Ha- 
waiian cowboys, in whose 
veins, no doubt, ran the blood 
of Maui, their valiant forbear. 

The camera cannot do 
justice to the House of the 
Sun. The sublimated chem- 
istry of photography may not 
lie, but it certainly does not 
tell all the truth. The Koolau 
Gap is faithfully reproduced, 
just as it impinged on the 
retina of the camera, yet in 
the resulting picture the 
gigantic scale of things is 
missing. Those walls that 
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Gap. East Maui is 
nothing more nor less 
than the vast lava- 
stream that flowed 
long ago through 
the Kaupo Gap; and 
down this stream we 
picked our way from 
an altitude of six 
thousand five hun- 
dred feet to the sea. 
This was a day's 
work in itself for 
the horses; but 


"The cinder-cones, the smallest over four hundred feet in height, the largest over nine hundred, on the never were there 


floor of the crater, nearly half a mile beneath" 


seem several hundred feet in height are almost as many 
thousand; that entering wedge of cloud is a mile and a 
half wide in the gap itself, while beyond the gap it is a 
veritable ocean; and that foreground of cinder-cone and 
volcanic ash, mushy and colorless in appearance, is in truth 
gorgeous-hued in brick-red, terra cotta, rose, yellow ochre, 
and purplish-black. Also, words are a vain thing and 
drive to despair. To say that a crater-wall is two thousand 
feet high is to say just precisely that it is two thousand 
feet high; but there is a vast deal more to that crater-wall 
than a mere statistic. 
The sun is ninety- 
three millions of 
miles distant, but to 
mortal conception 
the adjoining county 
is farther away. 
This frailty of the 
human brain is hard 
on the sun. It is 
likewise hard on the 
House of the Sun. 
Haleakala has a 
message of beauty 
and wonder for the 
human soul that can- 
not be delivered by 
proxy. Kolikoli is 
six hours from Kah- 
ului; Kahului is a 
nights run from 
Honolulu; Honolulu is six days from San Francisco; and 
there vou are. 

We climbed the crater walls, put the horses over im- 
possible places, rolled stones, and shot wild-goats. I did 
I was too busy rolling stones. One 
spot in particular I remember, where we started a stone 
It began the descent easy enough, 
roling over, wobbling, and threatening to stop; but in a 
few minutes it was soaring through the air two hundred 
feet at a jump. It grew rapidly smaller until it struck a 
slight slope of volcanic sand, over which it darted like a 


not get any goats. 


the size of a horse. 


“Twenty-three miles around stretched the dizzy walls of the crater"—crater to left 


startled jack-rabbit, kicking up behind it a tiny trail of 
yellow dust. Stone and dust diminished in size, until some 
of the party said the stone had stopped. That was because 
they could not see it any longer. It had vanished into the 
distance beyond their ken. Others saw it rolling farther 
on—I know I did; and it is my firm conviction that that 
stone is still rolling. 

Our last day in the crater Ukiukiu gave us a taste of 
his strength. He smashed Naulu back all along the line, 
filled the House of the Sun to overflowing with clouds, and 
drowned us out. Our rain-gauge was a pint cup under à 
tiny hole in the tent. 
That last night of 
storm and rain filled 
the cup, and there 
was no way of meas- 
uring the water that 
spilled over into the 
blankets. With the 
rain-gauge out of 
business there was 
no longer any rea- 
son for remaining; 
so we broke camp in 
the wet-gray of 
dawn, and plunged 
eastward across the 
lava to the Kaupo 


such horses. Safe in 
the bad places, never 
rushing, never losing 
their heads, as soon as they found a trail wide and smooth 
enough to run on, they ran. There.was no stopping them 
until the trail became bad again, and then they stopped 
of themselves. Continuously, for days, they had performed 
the hardest kind of work, and fed most of the time on 
grass foraged by themselves at night while we slept, and 
yet that day they covered twenty-eight miles and galloped 
into Hana like a bunch of colts. Also, there were several 
of them, reared in the dry region on the leeward side of 
Haleakala, that had never worn shoes in all their lives. 


"And down a slope of loose volcanic cinders we dropped" 


Day after day, and all day long, unshod, they had traveled 
over the sharp lava, with the extra weight of a man on 
their backs, and their hoofs were in better condition than 
those of the shod horses. 

The scenery between Vieiras’s (where the Kaupo Gap 
empties into the sea) and Hana, which we covered in half 
a day, is well worth a week or month; but, wildly beautiful 
as it is, it becomes pale and small in comparison with the 
wonderland that lies beyond the rubber plantations between 
Hana and the Honomanu Gulch. Two days were re- 
quired to cover this marvelous stretch, which lies on the 
windward side of 
Haleakala. The peo- 
me ple who dwell there 
1V21 call it the "ditch 
country", an unpre- 
possessing name, but 
it has no other. No- 
body else ever comes 
there. Nobody else 
knows anything 
about it. With the 
exception of a hand- 
ful of men, whom 
business has brought 
there, nobody has 
heard of the ditch 
country of Maui. 
Now a ditch is a 
ditch, assumably muddy, and usually traversing uninter- 
esting and monotonous landscapes. But the Nahiku Ditch 
is not an ordinary ditch. The windward side of Haleakala 
is serried by a thousand precipitous gorges, down which 
rush as many torrents, each torrent of which achieves a 
score of cascades and waterfalls before it reaches the sea. 
More rain comes down here than in any other region in 
the world. In 1904 the year’s downpour was four hundred 
and twenty inches. Water means sugar, and sugar is the 
backbone of the Territory of Hawaii, wherefore the Nahiku 
Ditch, which is not a‘ditch but a chain of tunnels. The 


"Our way led past a bottomless pit" 
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water travels underground, appearing only at intervals to 
leap a gorge, traveling high in the air on a giddy flume 
and plunging into and through the opposing mountain. This 
magnificent water-way is called a “ditch”, and with 
equal appropriateness can Cleopatra’s barge be called a 
box-car. 

There are no carriage roads through the ditch country, 
and before the ditch was built, or bored, rather, there was 
no horse-trail. Hundreds of inches of rain annually, on 
fertile soil, under a tropical sun, means a steaming jungle 
of vegetation. A man, on foot, cutting his way through, 
might advance a mile a day, but at the end of a week 
he would be a wreck, and he would have to crawl hastily 
back if he wanted to get out before the vegetation overran 
the passageway he had cut. O'Shaughnessy was the daring 
engineer who conquered the jungle and the gorges, ran the 
ditch, and made the horse-trail. He built enduringly, in 
concrete and masonry, and made one of the most remarkable 
water-farms in the world. Every little runlet and dribble 
is harvested and conveyed by subterranean channels to the 


main ditch. But so heavily does it rain at times, that count- . 


less spill-ways let the surplus escape to the sea. 

The horse-trail is not very wide. Like the engineer who 
built it, it dares anything. Where the ditch plunges through 
the mountain, it climbs over; and where the ditch leaps a 
gorge on a flume, the horse-trail takes advantage of the 
ditch and crosses on top of the flume. That careless trail 
thinks nothing of traveling up or down the faces of preci- 
pices. It gouges its narrow way out of the wall, dodging 
around waterfalls or passing under them where they 
thunder down in white fury; while straight overhead the 
wall rises hundreds of feet, and straight beneath it sinks 
a thousand. And those marvelous mountain horses are as 
unconcerned as the trail. They fox-trot along it as a 
matter of course, though the footing is slippery with rain, 
and they will gallop with their hind feet slipping over the 
edge if you let them. I advise only those with steady nerves 
and cool heads to tackle the Nahiku Ditch trail. One of 
our cowboys was noted as the strongest and bravest on 
the big ranch. He had ridden mountain horses all his life 
on the rugged Western slopes of Haleakala. He was first 
in the horse-breaking; and, when the others hung back, 
as a matter of course he would go in to meet a wild bull 
in the cattle-pen. He had a reputation. But he had never 
ridden over the Nahiku Ditch. It was there he lost his 
reputation. When he faced the first flume, spanning a 
hair-raising gorge, narrow, without railings, with a bellow- 
ing water-fall above, another below, and directly beneath 
a wild cascade, the air filled with driving spray and rock- 
ing to the clamor and rush of sound and motion—well, that 
cowboy dismounted from his horse, explained briefly that 
he had a wife and two children, and crossed over on foot, 
leading the horse behind him. 

The only relief from the flumes was the precipices; and 
the only relief from the precipices was the flumes, except 
where the ditch was far underground, in which case we 
crossed one horse and rider at a time, on primitive log- 
bridges that swayed and teetered and threatened to carry 
away. I confess that at first I rode such places with my 


he South’s 


By Dr. R. 
My father was a farmer 


in Middle Georgia. Realizing the intensity of the cold, 
he had me to sleep between himself and my mother. We 
had as a covering an extra feather bed. This was before 
the days of shuck mattresses or excelsior, and feather beds 
were plentiful in every well regulated farmer’s house. 

Next morning, when we got up, nearly all the trees in 
the front yard were frozen, and all the tender shrubs were 
killed. Particularly do I remember that some large China- 
trees in the front yard were so badly frozen that their 
trunks actually split open. I have told this circumstance to 
several persons who intimated that I was stretching the 
story beyond the confines of veracity, declaring they had 
never before heard of trees cracking open from cold. But 
my veracity has been vindicated, for no longer ago than 
three or four years I saw many fine shade trees in the city 
of Atlanta cleft to the roots as a result of a freeze. Folks 
will believe my “China-tree” story now! 

My father for at least twelve years kept the stumps of 
that old China-tree still standing in his yard, all disfigured 
with cracks, as souvenirs of the “cold Friday”. 


i 


H REMEMBER the “cold 


Friday” in 1835. I was 


During the cold weather of 1835 several members of the 


family, especially the overseer, amused themselves throw- 
ing up gourdsful of water to see it fall frozen, practically 
manufacturing a miniature hail storm, not as large, how- 
ever, as the hail-stones said to have fallen in Zebulon, Pike 
County, Georgia, on the 8th of March, 1837. These were re- 
ported to be as large as hens’ eggs; destroyed many win- 
dows and killed one or more horses. 


Live Stock Froze To Death 


In the neighborhood, pigs and calves froze to death. 
Chickens were found stark and stiff on the roosting poles 
dead as Hector next morning. In some places, where they 
were in houses, their combs froze, turned black and dropped 
off. Many an old cock and gobbler saved their lives but 


feet loose in the stirrups, and that on the sheer walls I 
saw to it, by a definite, conscious act of will, that the foot 
in the outside stirrup, overhanging the thousand feet of 
fall, was exceedingly loose. I say "at first"; for, as in the 
crater itself, we quickly lost our conception of magnitude, 
so, on the Nahiku Ditch, we quickly lost our apprehension 
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of depth. The ceaseless iteration of height and depth pro- | 


duced a state of consciousness in which height and depth 
were accepted as the ordinary conditions of existence; and 
from the horse's back to look sheer down four hundred or 
five hundred feet became quite commonplace and non-pro- 
ductive of thrills. And as carelessly as the trail and the 
horses, we swung along the dizzy heights and ducked around 
or through the many waterfalls. 

And such a ride! Falling water was everywhere, We 
rode above the clouds, under the clouds, and through the 
clouds; and every now and then a shaft of sunshine pene- 
trated like a searchlight to the depths yawning beneath us, 
or flashed upon some pinnacle of crater-rim thousands of 
feet above. At every turn of the trail a waterfall or a 
dozen waterfalls, leaping hundreds of feet through the air, 
burst upon our vision. At our first night’s camp, in the 
Keanae Gulch, we counted thirty-two waterfalls from a 
single viewpoint. The vegetation ran riot over that wild 
land. There were forests of koa and kolea trees, and can- 
dle-nut trees; and then there were the trees called ohia-ai, 
which bore red mountain apples, mellow and juicy and 
most excellent to eat. Wild bananas grew everywhere, 
clinging to the sides of the gorges, and overborne by their 
great bunches of ripe fruit, falling across the trail and 
blocking the way. And over the forest surged a sea of 
green life, the climbers of a thousand varieties, some that 
floated airily, in lace-like filaments, from the tallest 
branches; others that coiled and wound about the trees 
like huge serpents; and one, the ei-ei, that was for all the 
world like a climbing palm, swinging on a thick stem from 
branch to branch and tree to tree and throttling the sup- 
ports whereby it climbed. Through the sea of green, lofty 
tree-ferns thrust their great delicate fronds, and the lehua 
flaunted its scarlet blossoms. Underneath the climbers, in 
no less profusion, grew the warm-colored, strangely-marked 
plants that in the United States one is accustomed to 
seeing preciously conserved in hot-houses. In fact, the 
ditch country of Maui is nothing more nor less than a huge 
conservatory. Every familiar variety of fern flourishes, 
and more varieties that are unfamiliar, from the tiniest 
maidenhair to the gross and voracious staghorn, the latter 
the terror of woodsmen, interlacing with itself in tangled 
masses five or six feet deep and covering acres. 

Never was there such a ride. For two days it lasted, 
when we emerged into rolling country, and, along an actual 
wagon-road, came home to the ranch at a gallop. I know 
it was cruel to gallop the horses after such a long, hard 
journey; but we blistered our hands in vain effort to hold 
them in. That’s the sort of horses they grow on Haleakala. 
At the ranch there was great festival of cattle-driving, 
branding, and  horse-breaking. Overhead  Ukiukiu and 
Naulu battled valiantly, and far above, in the sunshine, 
towered the mighty summit of Haleakala. 


Coldest Day 


their combs, and all 


J. MASSEY palin life afterwards they 


drooped about as if conscious 

of having lost the embiems of 
their strength and beauty. Geese, ducks and guineas suf- 
fered likewise. One old man, a stage-driver, lost his life; 
froze to death on the stage, driving from one town to an- 
other. He had two passengers in the stage at the time. 
They did not know the driver was dead till they got to the 
town where the postmaster came out to get the mail, spoke 
to him and getting no answer, investigated and found him 
dead on the stage box. He was sitting rigidly in his place 
holding the lines as tightly as though he was in life, At 
the last postoffice which he had passed he was alive, and 
apparently not very cold. His fidelity in remaining at his 
post of duty in spite of the bitter cold and dying there, won 
the admiration of the entire country. 


Different Days Given The Honor 


Not long ago I met an old gentleman from near Dah- 
lonega, Ga., and he confirmed the frozen tree story. He 
said that often in the mountains during the intense cold 
spells he had seen the tender trees all split open from 
the cold. 

“So,” said he, “you need not hesitate to tell your ‘China- 
tree' story any more." 

He said that during the cold weather of 1835 his father 
lived in Athens, Ga., and for many years had in his pos- 
session an óld newspaper giving an account of the “cold 
Friday". 

This paper spoke of the thermometer going down to 
15 degrees below zero. And it also spoke of the old stage 
driver who was found frozen to death on the stage at 
Watkinsville. 

* ‘Cold Saturday’, they call it now,” continued he. 

But I never heard it called so till about twenty or 
twenty-five years ago. It was true, from the little I can re- 
member, the weather was much colder on Saturday than on 
Friday, but everybody called it the “cold Friday". Now, 
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WHEN DINNER COMES 
One Ought to Have a Good Appetite. 


A good appetite is the best sauce. It 
goes a long way toward helping in the 
digestive process, and that is absolutely 
essential to health and strength. 

Many persons have found that Grape- 
Nuts food is not only nourishing but is a 
great appetizer. Even children like the 
taste of it and grow strong and rosy 
from its use. 

It is especially the food to make a 
weak stomach strong and create an appe- 
tite for dinner. 

“I am 57 years old," writes a Tenn. 
grandmother, “and have had a weak 
stomach from childhood. By great care 
as to my diet I enjoyed a reasonable 
degree of health, but never found any- 
thing to equal Grape-Nuts as a standby. 

“When I have no appetite for break- 
fast and just eat to keep up my strength, 
I take 4 teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts 
with good rich milk, and when dinner 
comes I am hungry. While if I go with- 
out any breakfast I never feel like eat- 
ing dinner. Grape-Nuts for breakfast 
seems to make a healthv appetite for 
dinner. 

“My little 13-months-old grandson had 
been very sick with stomach trouble dur- 
ing the past summer, and finally we put 
him on Grape-Nuts. Now he is growing 
plump and well. When asked if he wants 
his nurse or Grape-Nuts, he brightens up 
and points to the cupboard. He was no 
trouble to wean at all—thanks to Grape- 
Nuts.” Read the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville," in pkgs. “There’s a Reason." 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Al Only Garter 
"H Without 
Objections 


Clasp cannot unfasten or slip—No teeth to 
tear the stocking—Catch adjusts itself to every 
motion—No cords to wear out—For either right 
or left leg by the swing of the 


E swivel—Lies flat on the leg— 


All parts best material and work- 
manship—No metal touches you. 


“Never a dissatisfied wearer” 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 


Displace 2 to5 wagons. Cut down trucking cost. 


Transport heavy goods quickly. Can work 24 
hours a day. Are easy to operate. Make 10 
miles per hour with full load. Climb 15 per cent 
to 17 per cent grades. 

Our expert service department—at your service 
without a penny of expense to you—will furnish 
vou with convincing figures of what YOU can 
save if you will write number of horses, trucks 
and men you employ. 

Write TODAY for catalogs and literature. 


RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
221 Rapid St., PONTIAC, MICH. 
NOTE: We make Sight Seeing Cars of all styles and sizes, 


also Ambulances, Police Patrols, Fire Department Cars and 
Heavy Duty Trucks. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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here comes The Putnam County News calling it “ ‘Cold 
Sunday’ of 1835". The News has this item: 


COLD SUNDAY OF '35 


Thermometer Then Fell To A Degree Below Zero, 
Says Transcript 


The late Judge Joseph S. Turner, who was chairman of 
the prison commission of Georgia, used to have, in his office 
at the State Capitol, the diary of his grandfather, the Hon. 
William Turner, which was kept from 1824 to 1849, and 
which makes mention of the famous “cold Sunday of 1835". 

The diary contains the following statements: 

“Saturday, February 7, 1835. Mercury 4 o’clock, P. M., 
18 degrees above; half-after 5, 9 degrees above, three- 
quarters after 6, 7 degrees above. 

“Sunday morning, February 8, 1835. 
below zero about sunrise. 


was the more remarkable on account of its length. 


state that in a conversation with my friend the late Hon. 


snow was, never having seen any. Also, I will relate an 
amusing circumstance: 

There was an old negro whitewasher in Brunswick by 
the name of “Old Demps”. He was proverbial for his un- 
certainty of discharging his duty. He was very hard to get 
to work and very slow, even at work. There was a half- 
witted young man in the town who had never seen any snow, 


night in Brunswick, quite a snow after bedtime. 
many people of the town were not aware that snow had 
fallen until they saw the town mantled in white the next 
morning. 

This half-witted youngster, mistaking the snow for white- 
wash, said: | 

“Huh, ‘Old Demps’ done got a hump on hisself at las’ 


Mercury 4 degrees 
Wind Northwest, clear. Quarter 
after 2 P. M., mercury 10 above. Sunset, 12 degrees. Seven 
o'clock higher, becoming cloudy." 
"GEORGIA JOURNAL, February 10, 1835. 
"At 12 o'clock on Saturday night the mercury stood at 
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This picture shows a party of skaters, nearly all of them Northerners, on a pond at St. Simons Mills, Ga., January 13, 1886. It was prob- 
ably the first time in history that there had been ice at that place thick enough to bear the weight of a person. 
(Dr. Massey is the fourth figure from the right) 


6 degrees below zero in this place (Putnam County) and 
at sunrise of Sunday at 9 degrees below zero in an accurate 
Fahrenheit. A degree of colder weather, we feel sure, than 
any within reach of record, memory or tradition." 

An important fact connected with the data furnished by 
Judge Turner, is that Atlanta has an altitude several hun- 
dred feet higher than any portion of Putnam County. Al- 
though, this extract from The Georgia Journal only gives 
Putnam, as a location, I take it for granted that it means 
Eatonton, the County-site. 

Atlanta is much higher than Eatonton, and, according 
to the isothermal lines,it is several degrees colder. Hence, 
if in 1835, at Eatonton “the. mercury stood at sunrise of 
Sunday at 8 degrees below zero in accurate Fahrenheit”, 
the thermometer would have registered some 13 or 15 below 
zero in the locality of Atlanta. Unfortunately, at this time 
Atlanta had not an existence, the country was thinly popu- 
lated and there were no thermometers, consequently no 
record was made or kept. 

Years before the cold Friday in 1835, raising of oranges 
and lemons on the coast of Georgia, especially on the 
islands, had become quite a business. This freeze so killed 
the trees that the orange and lemon business was practically 
abandoned. There has been no such freeze upon the coast 
since until 1886, 


Odd Stories in 


Educates Woodpeckers to Improve Soft Maple 


After spending more than sixty years and more than 
$10,000 in hunting bears and studying the ways of wild 
creatures, Greenleaf Davis, aged 80, of Mount Katahdin, 
has begun to raise tame woodpeckers with the purpose of 
using them to convert ordinary rock maples into the rare 
and costly wood known as bird's-eye maple, says the Ban- 
gor, Me., correspondent of The Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

It has been Mr. Davis's belief that no creature should 
be kept in captivity more than a month. He has two crows, 
one more than 30 years old, which have stayed by him and 
never sought the society of their kind. Two robins lived 
with him for three years. His great success, however, has 
been won with woodpeckers, of which he has nearly 100. 
Most of them are the red-headed sap-suckers, which pick 
round holes in the bark of trees. 

He passed weeks in his grove watching the result of the 
wounds which the birds inflicted' in bark. As the scars 
healed he noticed that there was a bright red spot left on 
the wood directly below the wound. It occurred to him that 
as the markings of bird's-eye maple were due to red spots 
in the wood, and as nobody had ever been able to account 
for them, it was possible that this variety might owe its 
origin to the work of woodpeckers. 

By mixing ants with a paste formed from elm bark 


an' tookn'n whitewashed the whole town in one night." 

I, myself, remember that during a sojourn in Bruns- 
wick, and also on St. Simons Island, that many Christmases 
the children often danced at the platform on the island in 
bare feet and legs on Christmas Day, and that during the 
year 1857 there was no ice till the 28th day of. February, 
and then it was only about the thickness of an ordinary 
knife blade. 

On the 6th day of January, 1886, the freeze was so severe 
that the pond at St. Simons Mill, a sheet of water about six 
acres, was frozen from one to two feet thick, and that a 
number of ladies and gentlemen of Brunswick and on the 
island, for several days enjoyed skating, which pastime, 


so far as anyone recollects, had never before been in- 
dulged in in that locality. 
Connected with the mill were two reservoirs, at least 


twenty-five feet high. The water overflowed from these 
reservoirs and froze in one continuous block clear to the 
ground, and in some places ten to fifteen feet wide, often 
two to three feet thick. I have in my possession a couple 
of photographs of the pond and these reservoirs, taken at 
the time substantiating the foregoing statement. A truck 
farmer who at that time was shipping eight to ten crates 
of English peas to New York daily, lost his entire crop and 
the pea patch presented a scene of desolation. 


the Day’s News 


boiled down to a thick batter he can smear the trunks of 
thrifty maples with such food as the woodpeckers require, 
and while they are getting a meal from the bark their bills 
are boring new holes in the trees and transforming ordinary 
maple, worth no more than $12 a thousand feet, into bird’s- 
eye maple that sells anywhere from $50 to $60 a thousand. 


Messenger Boy in Three Days Earns $80 
Vithout a single tip and solely by bringing in messages 
at two cents each, Isadore Markel, an A. D. T. messenger, 
made $80 in three days. He works in the financial district 
of New York, and took 4,000 messages in for one firm. 


Lone Man Building a Fifty-four-Mile Railroad 
With only four mules and a scraper, Rudolph Myers, 
fifty, is building a railroad from Jetmore to Garden City, 
Kans., a distance of fifty-four miles. 
He has worked eighteen months and completed two miles 
of roadbed, cutting down fifty-four hills and filling ravines. 
He has bought the right of way with his own money. 


Tramps Advised To Shun Wilkesbarre 
A wireless has gone forth to tramps to avoid Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., which is now a hoboless town. Mayor Kniffen a 
few months ago put all the vagrants caught to work from 
one to ten days on the streets, hence the wireless. 


In that year there was a continued freeze from January | 
6th to January 15th. The intensity of this spell of weather | 
‘Lo show | 
how unusual such weather is about Brunswick, Ga., I will | 


James Postell, of St. Simons Island, he positively assured- 
me that at the age of 48 he did not, practically, know what | 


when, in the Winter of 1885 (I think it was), there fell one | 
A great | 
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National Cloak & 
Suit Company 


Spring Styles Ar 
Greatly Changed 


These Two Books Give 
You the New Styles 


To tell you that these two Style Books are 
yours free—to tell you that the pleasure and 
advantage they offer are yours for the asking 
means that you will write for them. But to 
avoid your forgetting—to have you write for 
them to-day—N OW —that is our only caution, 


‘These two books are going to be intensely 
interesting to you, giving you advance news of 
all the changes in Spring Fashions, showing you 
all New York's desirable styles and placing all 
within your reach at "NATIONAL" Prices. 


One book is now ready —the 
"NATIONAL'S" Sale of Advance 
Spring Styles with 48 pages of entirely 
new Spring fashions. ‘This we are go- 
ing to send you Free by return mail. 


The other, the "NATIONAL" Com- 
plete Style Book—176 pages—ready Jan- 
uary 27th. This will be the most val- 
uable and the most important fashion 
publication of the year. 


The books are YOURS—FREE. You only 
need to adopt this suggestion: Write for them 


| NOW before you turn this page. 


The Advance Sale Book will be sent you 
immediately. ‘The Complete Style Book goes 


| to you January 27th. 
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B-61. A Pure Linen- 
Tailored Waist for $1. 
Postage paid by us. 
Think that an- 
nouncement over. 
That is the whole 
story, and certainly 
no reader can fail to 
take advantage of 
this opportunity. 
Collar, but not tie, 
included. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust. White only. 
Put a one dollar bill 
in an envelope, state 
the size you wish, 
and secure this New 
Spring Waist. 


B-42. All Worsted, 
$5.98. 

A splendid new 
"NATIONAL" De- 
sign, tailored with 
"NATIONAL" care- 
fulness and guaran- 
teed absolutely satis- 
factory. Made with 
nine gores arranged in sixteen side plaits and artis- 
tically trimmed with taffeta. Sizes of skirts 22 to 30 
ins. waist measure, 36 to 44 ins. front length. To 
every reader this represents the best skirt offer of 
the season. ` 


Price, without Drop Skirt attached, $5.98; with Black 
Taffeta Silk Drop Skirt attached, $9.48. Expressage prepaid. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
Every "NATIONAL" Garment has the "NATIONAL" Guar- 


| antee Tag—our signed Guarantee—attached. This tag says 


that you may return any "NATIONAL" garment not satisfac- 

tory to you and we will refund your money and pay express 

charges both ways. The "NATIONAL" Prepays expressage 
| and postage to all parts of the world. 


= NATIONAL CLOAK 8 SUIT CO. 


235 West 24th Street New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
| Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
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A Glance in Passing 


RE the magazines and newspapers of America annoying Special Privilege? 
become too elamorous in their demand for changes in our present method of conserva- 
tion by whitewash and the conviction of proxies? Is there a new sleuth on the job? 
What is it all about, anyway? ! 

President Taft, who pledged himself to Roosevelt polieies and then played into the 
hands and pockets of the tariff stand-patters, has discovered that there is a deficit in 
the Postoffice Department—not only found a deficit, but assigned a cause. 

The cornerstone of the deficit is a loss of $63,000,000 last year traced to 

the transmission of second-class matter—magazines, newspapers and periodicals—which is carried at 

one eent per pound. "The administration is prepared to regard this $63,000,000 loss AS A SUBSIDY 


Killing 
Publicity and 
Progress 


TO». PUBLISHERS; however, there is no suggestion that any rebates are due the government for | 


false weights. 


President Taft falls upon the most obvious remedy, if reports of his message are correct; he sug- | 


gests that there be imposed upon magazines and periodieals a higher rate of postage. (It is unimport- 
ant, but interesting, to note just here that the magazine now weighing the most each month is the one in 
whieh Former President Roosevelt's African Hunt articles are appearing.) President Taft reasons that 
the average haul of magazines and periodieals is longer than that of newspapers and that they are 
heavier than newspapers. 

. The certainty that that wise old bird, Congress, is not going up against the buzz-saw of postal rate- 
raising makes a discussion of the question, despite its importanee in itself, seem futile. Without dwell- 
ing on the fact that the magazines, periodicals and newspapers originate a large amount of first-class 
matter through subscription soliciting and through replies to advertisements, let's get down to the real 
meat of the situation. 

In the first plaee, it is the newspapers, periodieals and the magazines that play the greatest part in 
unifying our great population and leavening the idle hours of the nation with reading that is not only 
entertaining but sound and enlightening. Surely the Taft administration believes in the dissemination 
of information to the voters if we are to judge by the tons of franked matter that flooded the country 
during the campaign that ended with Taft's election. 

President Taft's suggestion to raise rates on second-class matter will soon be as dead as the re- 
vision-downward slogan. Too well the congressmen know the temper of their constituents. Americans 
are not a nation to invite ignorance and degeneracy, for the people understand that knowledge is the 
key to progress, the spur to patriotism and the foundation of intelligent and inspiring loyalty. 

And yet, scarcely redipping his pen after planning to wipe out the postal deficit, the President in 
another paragraph proposes splendid ship subsidies. A proper ship subsidy may be proved a good thing: 
the suggestion to raise rates on second-class matter is to strike a blow against progress and prosperity. 


N the stir over the second-class rate matter, the newspapers are making a notable stand, 
for they are least affected. The editors of newspapers have lined up with Former Post- 
master General Meyer, who said in his last annual report: 

**'The charge for carrying second-class mail matter was inten- 
tionally fixed below cost for the purpose of encouraging and 
disseminating information of educational value to the people.’’ 
‘Fixed below cost,’’ said Mr. Meyer. We ask: What is eost? Light on this ques- 
tion develops a unique situation. 

Read this closely—earefully : 

The President says it costs the Department MORE THAN NINE CENTS PER POUND to haul sec- 
ond-class matter—A LOSS OF MORE THAN EIGHT CENTS PER POUND. 

A package of magazines, periodicals or newspapers weighing 100 pounds ean be sent by express 
from Atlanta to New York City or to Chicago—either haul exceeding the average—for ONLY ONE 
CENT PER POUND. 

Do you think the Express Company makes less than one-half cent per pound—a conservative esti- 
mate. That leaves ONE-HALF CENT PER POUND AS THE COST TO THE EXPRESS COMPANY. 

Why should it cost the government EIGHT AND ONE-HALF CENTS PER POUND more than. it 
does the Express Companies? 

Think of it! The Express Companies could have hauled all second-class matter handled by the gov- 
ernment between July 1, 1907, and December 31, 1907, for $25,000,000 less than it cost the Postoffice 
Department. 

We want to be fair, so to account for this great discrepancy we will give the Administration’s ster- 
eotyped reply: It is the cost of handling and distributing the mail that counts up. 

Let’s step and see— 

Not less than 50 per cent of the second-class mail is put in sacks and remains unopened from the 
time it leaves the starting point until it is delivered in the Postoffice of destination. 

:; The Administration then retorts that after that 50 per cent arrives at its destination it must be 
distributed by the postoffice. 

May we not inquire if there is not a vast amount of first-class mail to be distributed, and that men 
must be employed for this. This means that the initial expenditure is made, so at a guess we venture to 
say that it does not cost the government a cent a pound extra to handle the second-class matter; there- 
fore, of the 9 cents per pound cost of handling and hauling second-class matter, 8 cents per pound must 
go to the cost of conveying the second-class matter. 

Can it be that the Express Companies, managed by able business men, see in a two-cent, second- 
class mail rate the opportunity to compete with the government in the handling of the mails? 

Should this move be impossible to organizations that have successfully throttled all efforts to in- 
augurate a parcel post? 


OW many departments bring the government an income of any appreciable amount—the 
Treasury, Commerce and Labor and the Postoffice. 

The Army gets an 
annual appropriation of 
more than $100,000,000, 
and the Navy more than 
$125,000,000. There are 
other departments that 

are a total expense. None of these 
would we wish abolished. Each has its 
set service and undoubted value in the 
conduct and affairs of our great nation 
—but they are non-producers. 

It is the Postoffice Department that 
entitled the government to carry on its 
business—and for the vast mass of gen- 


Editor Uncle Remus’s, Atlanta, Ga. 


I vote YES 
I vote NO 


on proposal to raise the second class rate. 


\ (mark out one) 


(Signed) 
POW -E 


State 


Have they | 


and riding. 


INSOMNIA 


Leads to Madness, if not Remedied 
in Time. 


“Experiments satisfied me, some five 
years ago," writes a Topeka woman, 
"that coffee was the direct cause of the 
insomnia from which I suffered terribly, 
as well as the extreme nervousness and 
acute dyspepsia which made life a most 
painful thing for me. 

"I had been a coffee drinker since 
childhood, and did not like to think that 
the beverage was doing me all this harm. 
But it was, and the time came when I 
had to face the fact, and protect myself, 
I therefore gave up coffee abruptly and 
absolutely, and adopted Postum for my 
hot drink at meals. 


"I began to note improvement in my 


condition very soon after I took on 
Postum. The change proceeded grad- 
ually, but surely, and it was a matter of 
only a few weeks before I found myself 
entirely relieved—the nervousness passed 
away, my digestive apparatus was re- 
stored to normal efficiency, and I began 
to sleep, restfully and peacefully. 

“These happy conditions have contin- 
ued during all of the 5 years, and I am 
safe in saying that I owe them entirely 
to Postum, for when I began to drink it I 
ceased to use medicines.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville," in pkgs. 
"There's a Reason." 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Corner Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
and accessible to all surface lines. 


$i | i 4 1 ! 
? c. 
i E aiy ^ 
; i ^ i Ly 


Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Cen- 
tral Park. NEW AND FIREPROOF. Strictly first 
class. Rates reasonable—$2.50 with bath and 
up. Restaurant unexcelled. Prices moderate. 


Ten Minutes’ Walk to Twenty Theatres 


HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 


Formerly with Formerly wth 
Hotel Imperial Hotel Woodward 


Send for booklet 


THE GREAT 


TAMPA BAY - 


HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Management of DAVID LAUBER 
Fifth Year 


Winter Season November 25th to April 10th. 


In the midst of a most wonderful 
tropical park. Climate ideal. Sun- 
shine, flowers, music, tennis, boating, 
fishing, hunting, motoring, driving 

100 miles of dustless 
shell roads. 


No Storms or Fogs on the West Coast. 


Information and booklet for the asking. 


Address TAMPA BAY HOTEL 
or any Agent 
Seaboard Air Line, Atlantic Coast Line, 


Southern Railway; also Mallory, Savannah 
and Clyde S. S. Line. 
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uinely official mail handled it gets no eredit. Congressmen eram 
the mail pouches with franked matter, and there is no publie 
record of this tonnage. 

The Chicago Tribune says, with force and logic: 

The Postoffice is not only a vast system for the education of the people, 
for facilitating communication, for assisting the growth of business and for 
binding every part of the nation to every other part, but it produces by 
direct taxation more than $200,000,000 annually. > 

Studying the functions of this department, one finds it is military as 
well as civil in character, for without the channels which it provides, that unity 
which is essential to strong government of forces, in times of emergency, would 
not be possible save under circumstances so difficult as to make satisfactory 
results impossible. i 

The purpose of the founders of the postal system and of the men respon- 
sible for its development was to create means for the diffusion of information 
essential to the welfare of the republic. It is recognized to.be the cheapest 
and most efficient educational organization that possibly could be created. 

The general government, the state governments, and local communities 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars annually to educate the people without 
seeking a single dollar in direct return. 

There is no question that the daily and periodical press, through its dis- 
semination of information, furnishes the government arith a service many times 
more valuable than the cost to which it is put in enabling that service to 
be efficient. 

Why have we written so much about the President's sugges- 
tion to raise the rate on second-class matter? Because you are 
vitally interested—your children’s birthright of opportunity is 
threatened “by such suggestions as the President's concerning 
second-class matter. 

With so much sentiment against it, we believe the President’s 
suggestion will prove a boomerang which will precipitate a prob- 
ing of the Postoffice Department. 

You can help impress on the present Congress the sentiments 
of the people. Unless there is a strong protest, the next attack 
may be leveled at Rural Free Delivery because it serves, without 
money profit, the people who, combined, make up this country’s 
greatest asset—an enlightened, well-read, soundly informed and 
contented rural population. 

Do you—men and women—want the second-class mail rate 
raised ? 

We'd be glad if you'd drop us a postal saying yes or no. We 
wish to forward 25,000 or more protests to the President—BY 
EXPRESS. 
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NCE more the South has been discovered. Columbus Chapple 
recently fell athwart Glorious Old Georgia and environs with 
all the energy of an Arctic Explorer chopping up the North 
Pole to make a fire to brew his midnight cup of tea, and 

We Are now comes Columbus Collier's heralding an issue which will 
Discovered have been on the news-stands several days before you read 

Again! this—the date for the Southern Number of Collier's is set 
for January 22d. Despite the fact that we do not exchange 

advertising. space with that often mediocre but frequently 

brilliant and always honest publication, we come boosting its special number. 

NOW 

We'd like every Southerner to buy a copy of Collier's Weekly Southern 
Edition and send it to a friend in the West, North or East. Uxwcre HREwvs's 
Home Macazine has spent time and money trying to prove that the South 
exists, and any aid such as Collier’s is sure to give shall be greeted and 
exploited. 

In a recent issue announcing the forthcoming Southern number, Collier's 
Weekly says: 

"The South is the next West. With free government land. gone, the cheap- 
est good land in the United States is in the South. An Iowa farmer can sell 
his place for a hundred dollars an acre and for ten an acre buy its duplicate 
in any one of half a dozen Southern States. 

“South Carolina has raised more corn to the acre than Iowa, or any other 
of the ‘corn-belt’ States. There are those who predict that the census of 1910 
will show a net decrease in the population of at least one Western farming 
State; and that 1920 will find that others have ceased to grow. The Middle 
West’s younger generation will have gone where their fathers went before 
them—to the country with the cheapest land. 

“In the vicinity of Greenville and Columbia, South Carolina, there is more 
water-power turning wheels and running factories than anywhere else in the 
United States except Niagara Falls. 

“South Carolina has more spindles than any other State except Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“The Southern farmer is more interested in the new agriculture, has a 
mind more open to science than most rural communities in the North. 

“From Richmond all the way round to New Orleans there are four pre- 
eminent subjects of talk: good roads, good schools, good farming, indus- 
trial training. i : 

“Charlotte, N. C., in enterprise and the spirit of growth, is where Seattle 
was fifteen years ago. 

“Georgia, Virginia, Alabama—several other Southern States have more 
natural wealth than Indiana. They need only capital and labor to turn their 
ores and lands and timber into widespread prosperity. 

“The capital that has been busy in the West for thirty years past Is 
turning South, and efficient labor will quickly follow. All this is well known 
to many captains of business and thoughtful men. To call attention to it as 
news is the purpose of the Southern Edition of Collier's." 

To all of which foregoing we subscribe most heartily and hope that the 
Southern number will prove of incalculable benefit to the South. For the 
South, we say: “Thanks, Collier's; come oftener." 
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HE suggestion of President Taft that the second-class mail rate 
be raised is not the only hornet's nest that the administration 
has poked. It is no longer news that Glavis, chafing under 
the inanition of his superiors, made charges against Richard 
Trouble A. Ballinger, Secretary of the Interior, in connection with 

Coníronting the Alaskan coal lands, which are about to be swallowed, 

Taft scuttle, tongs and all, by a benevolent bunch of purified 
patriots. Ballinger put the whole matter up to the President; 
the latter, acting as judge, jury and counsel, had the work- 
ing end of the big stick decorticated in the acid of partisanship and used it to 


( Concluded on Page 17) 
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Nature's Dest 
in HEINZ Ketchup 
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Contains 
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Protect 
Yourself 


of 
Soda 

or 
Other 
Drugs 


Food 
Labels 
ü Carefully 


INZ 
Tomato Ketchup 


Fresh material and clean preparation make drugs of any 


. MEME 
VARIETIES 
d rooo PROGU 


kind unnecessary in prepared foods. 


Heinz Ketchup keeps because of its pure quality. This 


quality begins with especially-grown tomatoes. Fresh from 
the fields, they are prepared and blended with Heinz pure 
spices, refined granulated sugar, superior table vinegar of Heinz 
make, the usual condimental seasoning and nothing else. 


All prepared in clean kitchens, by 
clean people, with clean equipment— 


Every One of Heinz 57 Varieties is Pure 


Thousands of visitors annually witness their preparation 
in Heinz Model Kitchens. 


Other Heinz good things are Mince Meat, Cranberry Sauce, 
Fruit Preserves, Apple Butter, Euchred Pickles, Sweet Pickles. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, London 


Member American Association for the Promotion of Purity In Food Products 
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| [he Two Valentines 
E 

: By MARY E. BRYAN 

EX ° 

i ISS MOXIE, in her usual gray attire, which, with her quiet ways had given her the 
s nickname *Mousey", came down the stairs of her boarding house and opened the hall 
5 door to start out on her round of visits to her music pupils. 

i "Here's a letter for. you, Miss Moxie,” called out a girl, who stood at the hall table 
M looking over the morning mail, which the carrier had delivered a 
ie short time before. 

R “A letter for me?” The tone betrayed that receiving a letter 
d was not an everyday occurrence for Miss Moxie. 

sg “Better than a letter; it’s a valentine. You see it is by the 
- envelope. This is Valentine's Day, you know," replied the girl. 

" A blush came into the music teacher's cheek, 
k “There must be some mistake; I have done 
E with such foolishness," she said. But she drop- 
z ped the embossed envelope into her hand-bag 
$ and hurried out. 

f “I bet she stops in the square and sits down 
E to read that valentine first thing," said the girl. 
H Then she went upstairs and into a room where 
s a young woman sat with an open valentine 
B on her lap. 

- "Oh, you needn't hide it; I know who it's 
H from," she said. “But, Amalie, what do you 
= think? Mousey got a valentine!” 

E “So did Pappy Prim," returned Amalie. 
X “I was in the hall when the carrier rang, and 
$ I saw both valentines. I heard Pappy coming 
- down stairs and I slipped behind the portier 
d) and peeped. He went to the table and picked 
k up the valentine. He shot a scared look 
kz around, to see if anybody was watching, then 
n he broke the envelope. There was a frown on 
m his face: he suspected it was a comic, but it 
i was the right sort, and you ought to have seen 
z how he beamed. He slipped it into his breast 
f pocket and tripped out as light as if he were 
zal twenty-one.” 

* : “The idea of those two getting valentines 
E at their time of life!” 

E "Better than a letter; it's a valentine!” “Why, they are not so old! Mousey is 
z not old a bit—only thirty-four—I saw it in 
M her Bible. Yes, I know she looks forty, but that's because she skins her hair back, is partial to stiff linen 
E collars and wears gray and black and looks so sober-sided—" 

- “Cross, you mean! She's just a cross old maid." 

H *So I thought until I sprained my ankle and had to stay in my room. She's splendid company, and you 
M just ought to see her with her hair down! Really, she'd be charming if she hadn't such prim ways and would 
E dress younger." 


+ 
M 


"Why doesn't she dress better? She's not poor; she must be miserly.” 

“She is nothing of the kind. She's had to educate and dress that stylish niece of hers, and now that Ethel’s 
married, Mousey keeps on in the old rut from habit. Maybe the valentine will jar her down out of it." 

*Who sent it, I wonder! Not Pappy; he's too dry a stalk. If ever he had a flower of sentiment, it's 
been pressed to dust between the leaves of his ledger long ago. He's just an automaton, wound up to go to 
business at eight sharp, wearing the same old snuff-colored suit he’s had since the year one. Nothing can 
make a change in him." | 

Nevertheless, Mr. Primly—irreverently dubbed “Pappy Prim"—walked into the dining-room that evening 
wearing a new fawn-colored suit and a blue tie. 

Before the boarders had recovered from their surprise, Miss Moxie came in, looking “real giddy”, as Mrs. 
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Thorpe—grass widow and gossip—whispered to her neighbor. True, she wore her old gray voile, but the top 
x of the corsage had been turned under and the sleeves taken out and their place supplied by lace. She had 
sa a pink bow at her throat and one in her fashionably arranged hair. A soft rose bloomed on her cheek and 
H brightened her eyes. 
d Altogether, the little music teacher was a revelation to the boarders, particularly to Mr. Primly, who 
$ stared at her wonderingly, until, catching his eye, she smiled and bowed. He returned the bow, blushing to the 
+ roots of his scanty hair. 
T *Why so festive?" questioned the widow, enviously, as Mousey took her seat at the table. 
E “I am going to a music recital this evening," was the reply. 
5 “Miss Moxie doesn’t tell that she is going to sing at the recital,” said Amalie. 
H *Does Miss Moxie sing?" ventured Mr. Primly, who, indifferent to instrumental music, was daft over the 
M human voice. | ! 
e “Certainly, she sings. You should go this evening and hear her." 
z “Its too bad a night for Mr. Primly’s cold. He ought to stay by the fire," interrupted the widow, with a 
M glance of tender solicitude at the bachelor. 
H He did not take her advice. When Miss Moxie was starting to the recital in the wake of Amalie and her 
$ beau, Mr. Primly came up and asked to accompany her. When they returned, Mr. Primly, heedless of his cold, 
i took Mousey the long way through the park. Her singing of an old love song as an encore had charmed him 

out of himself. A few evenings later, while they sat on a bench in the moonlit square, she asked: 

“However did you come to think about me as a wife, Mr. Primly ?" - 
“To tell the truth,” he answered, “I never thought about it until I got your valentine, with your initials 
neatly hidden among the violets—and that evening you came in looking so sweet. It was an inspiration—you 


sending me that valentine.” 

Miss Moyie did not tell him she had not sent the little violet-scented missive. She had found out that the 
sender of both valentines—his and hers—was that born match-maker, Amalie, who had taken it into her head 
to awaken the sleeping hearts of Mousey and Pappy Prim on the day sacred to the patron saint of lovers. 
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A Delicious Drink 


BAKERS COCOA 


Ans 


Registered 
U.S, Pat. Office 


Made by a scientific blend- 
ing of the best tropical fruit. 
It is a perfect food, highly 
nourishing and easily 
digested. 


52 HIGHEST AWARDS 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd, 


Established 
1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


LOOK FOR THE HEART 
TRADEMARK 


The comfort, fit and durability 
of the Congress Shoe or Slipper 
largely depend upon the quality of 

gore. 


HUB GORE FABRIC 
is best because, if it does not out- 


wear the shoe, we replace it at no 
cost to you. 

Be sure the little heart trade- 
mark is on the elastic in both sides 
of the shoe. 

Write to-day for our guarantee 

cate. 


HUB GORE MAKERS 


Boston, Mass. 


[E you hired a man every hour and 
minute of every day, to watch the 
thermometer in your house, and he 
turned off the drafts, or shoveled in 
the fuel, to keep exactly the desired 
temperature, he couldn't do any 
better than you can do with a 


Minneapolis J 
Heat Regulator = 
Saves socis Insurestasoss t. 


Send for our 1910 Booklet 


W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 
General Offices: 717 Palace Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 


—— 


AND ANNOUNCEMENTS Should be print- 

in a neat and precise manner. Type of the 
latest styles should be used. Orders should be 
promptly delivered. €] We are prepared to do all 
of this. Send six cents in stamps for samples. 


P. V. COLLINS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
525 Seventh Street So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dahlias From Seed 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY 


| A Glance in Passing | 


(Concluded from Page 15) 
apply the finest, most liberal coat of whitewash the country has witnessed 
recently. } 

President Taft, 'possum dinner and sunny smiles aside, has proved pathet- 
ically disappointing. His surrender to Aldrich, arch-enemv of tariff-revision- 
downward; his country-wide tour punctuated with weak defenses of the stand- 
patters and ill-advised criticisms of the insurgents; his submission to Cannon- 
ism; his injustice to Crane, the Nicaraguan mess—all these brand President 
Taft as a "strictly party man", despite some of his notable appointments. 

secretary Ballinger may be absolutely honest with himself. He doubtless 
believes that every step he has taken was dictated by the most unselfish mo- 
tives; but a man's viewpoint and judgment do not invariably coincide with 
that of the people-at-large. 

The Glavis charges cannot be ignored by the Administration. If the 
President is as wise a man as he is popularly supposed.to be, he must have 
accepted some rancid advice when he wrote his eulogy of Ballinger. No 
matter how sincere the President was, the question is one so vital to the 
people that he should have known that his whitewash would serve only to 
create suspicion, incite party strife and stir up the whole country. : 

Ballinger is due to be fired or to be given the right kind of bill of 
health; and this latter cannot come from the man who appointed him. Con- 
gress must slate this Ballinger controversy as one of their unpleasant tasks 
for this session. 

There are rumors, too, that Pinchot, chief forester, is taking an interest 
in the unsettled conditions in and around the office of Secretary of the In- 
terior. Well— 

If Pinchot decides to break loose there will be something happening. He 
can come just about as near as anybody we know to ripping the Grand Old 
Elephant up the back. Pinchot in action is positively fascinating. He is a 
lean, lithe, lanky fellow, full of nervous energy, and fearless. So far as taking 
care of the forests and water powers is concerned, he comes pretty close to 
being a partisan—if that is a mild word for fanatic. 

Pinchot, who loves his work and doesn't need the money, may throw 
some pyrotechnics any minute, and then there will be more trouble on hand 
for President Taft. However, the President, having seen his mistake in the 
hasty application of whitewash to Ballinger, will be too wise to fire Pinchot 
outright, if the opportunity should offer. 

It is beginning to look each day more and more like a Democratic Presi- 
dent, or Roosevelt next time—and the absent one isn't such a bad Democrat 
in some things. 


rd 
In the platforms of both parties next year there will be substituted “tariff 
division" for "tariff revision"; for the people want their share of prosperity. 
e 
| C | ARROLLTON, GA., is again in the limelight. 


One of her 
log-cabin boys is seated on the throne of government along- 
side the Mayor of Greater New York City. We can hear 
the drug clerk at Carrollton confessing with pride that he 
was at the head of the class in which Bob Adamson finished 
last. Bob Adamson—Robert Adamson, Secretary —will draw 
his $7,500 a year from the city treasury. But he'll do more 
than that—will the solemn, serious, sober, serene Bob Adam- 
son—he'll earn it. 

When young Adamson made the long eighty-mile trip from Carrollton to 
Atlanta, the bit of sky-line between the bottom of his trousers and the top 
of his shoes betrayed a pair of sad, purple socks, striped with sick yellow. 
His bright red cravat was tied in a hunk in front, and at the back it was riding 
the short standing collar with the ease of a cowboy on a hack horse, while his 
coat pockets bulged with two days’ rations. 

Adamson had a heavy literary hunch, so he headed therefore for the 
Constitution office, where presided Editor Clark Howell, surrounded by such 
cohorts as Frank L. Stanton, Wallace Reed, Jos: Ohl, Frank Weldon, Rem 
Crawford, Newton Craig and good old Ed Bruffey, the envy of every budding 
newspaper genius. Adamson wanted a job, and when he found there was no 
job, his desire went from a deep interest to an incandescent determination. 

Ever encounter the diplomatic suavity of Clark Howell? It’s in a class 
by itself. He didn’t have an empty job, but he is always ready to make a 
friend. He looked at Adamson’s thoughtful, predominant dome—that big, 
broad brow was in evidence before Bob began shaving the front of his head— 
and then he looked into Adamson’s keen gray eyes. 

“We'll have to see what you can do,” pondered Editor Howell. “Er—er,” 
and he beat back into the bushes of his early experiences to get something 
with which to crush the youngster. “Er—write a story about telegraph opera- 
tors. You know, they er—” he bit the end of a paper and looked up reflectively 
at the ceiling. When he glanced around again, Adamson had fled. 

Three days later Adamson wandered in with an armful of hieroglyphed 
wrapping paper and informed Editor Howell that he had the story. 

“What story?” asked Editor Howell. 

“On operators,” quoth Adamson. 

“What operators?” inquired the Editor, blankly. 

“Telegraph,” answered Adamson. 

“What do you know about telegraph operators?” asked the Editor, skep- 
tically scanning the same suit, same tie, and same thoughtful dome; but the 
pockets were bulgeless. 

“All about 'em," replied Adamson. “I haven't slept much for three days, 
If vou don’t like it and don’t think you can use me, 
| I learned the busi- 


Georgian to 
Help. Gaynor 
Govern 


EE 


but here’s your story. 
why Ive got a job offered me as a telegraph operator. 
ness while I was getting up the story." 3 
Why say more. The story was good. Adamson went on the staff, an 
* * . 7 > 
soon became city editor; he then went to the Brooklyn Eagle, thence hen 
> $ L y * , r 
New York World: now he is secretary to his. honor, Mayor Gaynor xr dn i | 
York, and can sit in his chair and kick buttons all day long summoning vx 
hordes of sub-secretaries. - | th: 
Mavor Gaynor is to be congratulated, more—we think down vere— E 
is Adamson; for the Mayor will have on his staff at least one man who is rock- 
bottom honest, and who will be on the job early and all the time. 


e 
Now that the Cook problem has been solved, we hope Congress arill work 


out the Food puzzle. JULIAN HARRIS. 
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O a property-owner who expects to 
spend this spring from $40 to 
$1,000 on a piece of home decorat- 
ing, exterior or interior, our “Dutch 
Boy Paint Adviser No.92," though 
free, is worth at least an expert 
adviser's fee—say five per cent. of 
the expected expenditure. 

q We have one reserved, free, for 
every property-owner who wants 
practical, authoritative directions 
and suggestions on the selections 
of harmonious colors, shrubbery 
arrangement for outside, drapery 
and rugs for interior, and the prop- 
er mixing and use of white lead and 

linseed oil for painting various surfaces. 

@ No property owner can afford to 

permit the use of anything but the best in build- 

ing or decorating hishome. Arguments for in- 

ferior substitutes sometimes seem plausible but in 

practice the genuine—the standard—thing is the 

cheapest in the end. Paint made of white lead 

and pure linseed oil remains the reliable paint. 

Ask your painter if this isn’t so. 

«| Old patrons as well as new are re- 

quested to note that our white lead is 

now packed in steel kegs, dark gun- 

metal finish, instead of oak kegs as 

heretofore. The Dutch Boy Painter 

trade mark is on the side of these new 

kegs, as of the old, and is your guaranty 

that you are getting our pure white lead. 


The Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. 92 is free to anyone 
contempiating painting or decorating of any kind. Address 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 
Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 
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New York St. Louis 


ARE THE BEST BECAUSE OF KNOWN VALUE. 


Cheapness in price is evidence of INFERIOR quality and poor service. 


you seen our latest achievement in COMBINATION WOODWORK? 


See our No. 1018 Auto- 
matic Lift Drop 
Head 


NO OTHER LIKE IT. 


Those who used it forty years ago are now using it. 


WARRANTED FOR ALL TIME. 


payments, Instructions free in your home. 
NEEDLES, our own make, superior quality, for all makes of machines. 


Shingle Stains 


—FOR- | and all exterior wood-work, espe- 


HOUSES | cill shingles, They are ler and 
A a to apply, wear better, look better, 
B 


t and are filty per cent cheaper than 

paint. Creosote, their chief ingre- 
SHEDS | dient, is the best wood- preservative 
FENCES | known. 


Samples of Stained Wood, with Chart of Color Com- 
binations, Sent on application. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mfrs., 

7 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Agents at all Central Points. 


Claude & Starck, Arch'ts, Madison, Wis. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Archi. 
tect means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 

Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design 
form a combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 

Our 75-page catalog, 10 in. by 14 in., will be sent free, to anyone 
interested. Enclose ten cents to cover postage and state the rium- 
ber of mantels required. The most unique line on the market, 
Write for catalog today. 


WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept. E, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The NEW HOME 
is built upon honor, made in a manner to insure PERFECT SERVICE for a lifetime. 


Have 


Evs- E GME 
: oy 
A ——_— Ss MACHINE 


NO OTHER AS GOOD. 


For half a century this machine has made good for all claims of supremacy. 
This machine is easier to get than you think. It is sold for cash or on easy monthly 


Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., lor Catalog No. 2. 


Roof stained moss-green, walls silver-gray and lined 
throughout with Cobot's Sheathing Quilt for warmth. 
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On Revising the Records 


TRIKING, convincing and really terrible was that 
criticism which Walter Wellman made of Doctor 
Cook when he said that “his asking for two 

months’ time to revise his records is a fatal evidence 
of fraud." 

"Of what revision is the diary of a North Pole 
exlorer capable?" he asked. *No more," he declared, 
"than the accounts of a bank cashier! Suppose a 
bank cashier should ask for a couple of months to 
revise his books before displaying them to his Board 
of Directors! He would, probably, be in trouble with 
the officers of the law! The diary of an explorer is 
written in the dim light of a whale oil lamp, on the 
greasy pages of a volume bound in skin, by the half- 
frozen fingers of a man shivering in his lambs’ wool 
bag. What is written is written. Nothing can be 
added and nothing taken away without diminishing 
its value and credibility. Honest revision is im- 
possible." 

If you are a poet, philosopher or preacher, looking 
for symbols, there is one! What difference is there 
between the diary of an explorer and the record of 
a human life? None! For in both cases what is 
written is written. Alteration is impossible, or dis- 
honest. Both documents stand or fall on their in- 
trinsic merits; their inherent evidence of verisimili- 
tude. They do not need, and they do not admit of 
rewriting. When scientific societies ask for one; and 
the Judge, at the great assize, for the other—they are, 
or ought to be, all ready to be handed in. Then—pass 
them up, or rest under the burden of a great suspicion ! 

"The man who has done an honest piece of work 
and recorded it faithfully hour by hour, needs not to 
reconstruct that record," said Mr. Wellman. 


Nothing is more terrible than the completeness, the 
finality, the irreversibleness of a day's work done, or 
of a human life completed. We shall try to rewrite 
it, to correct it, or to alter it, in vain. The words 
have been spoken, the deeds performed and the record 
made. Aye—RECORD! Theres the rub! Who 
knows what kind of a delicate machine records them 
somewhere else than here and now! The clerk who 
scores a sale on one of those modern duplicating pads 
expects to find on the sheet beneath it an absolute 
reproduction of the record he has made upon the first. 
Somehow or other, the tracings which our words and 
deeds make on the world that IS, strikes through, 
(we cannot but believe) and is reproduced in the 
world that *is to come", 

Startling, isn't it, and dangerously like preaching! 

“Please, grandma—quit your preaching," said little 
Bill, the other day when the good old lady was trying 
to drive a moral lesson home. This is an age in which 
nobody seems to want to hear preaching! Perhaps we 
have had too MUCH! 

“You must let the baby have one cow’s milk,” said 
the doctor to a young mother. “I don't see how he 
can hold it all,” she answered in surprise. 

Even if we cannot hold all the preaching with which 
we have been deluged, in the past, it really seems as if 
we did need some! 

Not a FEW of us need to be frequently reminded 
of that momentous fact that what we have written, 
we have written, and that the record is to go before 
a far more inerrant Judge than he or those who 
examine the narratives of North Pole explorers! 

Poor Doctor Cook! He has found he could not 
romance successfully about an unperformed journey 
to the Big Nail! 


'The Man with a Grievance 


EVER was there a gentler, happier or more 
contented person in the world than Dan Fo- 
garty before they made him chairman of the 

“Grievance Committee" in the Bricklayers’ Union, 
Up to that fatal moment he had never brought his 
critical faculties to bear upon any single one of the 
great evils and great problems of the social and com- 
mercial systems. When, however, he finally did so— 
those faculties suddenly flared out like the claws of 
an angry cat; like the teeth of a tiger. Nobody ever 
thought he possessed them; not even himself, to say 
nothing about his proud and happy little wife. But 
he did, as the sequel proved. No bloodhound ever 
had a keener scent for an old shoe than Dan Fogarty 
for the evils that lurked in, or fastened upon the 
modern economical scheme. At every meeting of the 
lodge he came in with reports as long as his arm, 
and when the master of the lodge called on the 
*Grievance Committee", he exploded like a Gatling 
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gun, always calling those disorders which he so re- 
morselessly ferreted out “grievyances” and rolled that 
not unmusical word like a sweet morsel under his 
tongue. “Grievyance” No. 1; “Grievyance” No. 2; 
“Grievyance” No. 3, and so on, ad infinitum. 

There had been discontent among the members be- 
fore, but, as Dan Fogarty ranged around, over the 
whole area of the trade’s operations, he found so many 
wrongs, so many blunders, so many bad people and 
so many bad habits as to make the whole system a 
stench in the nostrils of the lodge. The atmosphere 
of the room in which they met became heavy with dis- 
contentment, and, afterward, lurid with anger. <A 
hundred hitherto supposedly honorable firms were 
added to the “we don’t patronize” list, and strikes 
became the order of the day, 

Bad as was the effect of this upon the lodge, it 
was infinitely worse on Dan himself, who rapidly 
grew so morose as to become unbearable. The habit 
of investigation and criticism could not, of course, be 
confined to the world of business, but was carried into 
the realm of home. 

The arch grievance hunter discovered unobserved 
faults in his wife and his children. He unearthed 
evidences of waste and disorder in the housekeeping. 
Everything which lacked perfection grew rapidly into 
a ground of complaint. Not a day passed without 
developing a new *grievyance", and Dan overlooked 
no opportunity for searching out such. In fact, this 
seeking for trouble of various and sundry kinds be- 
came a mania with him. 

That Mrs. Fogarty beheld this transformation in 
her happy-hearted Dan with amazement and sorrow 
goes without saying. She was, herself, a patient, 
much enduring little woman and bore with her hus- 
band, for a proper length of time; but the electricity 
of her righteous anger slowly gathered into a cloud 
and finally burst into a lightning flash when once he 
ventured to accuse her of wasting his wages. 

“And so you’ve found another ‘grievyance’, have 
youse, Dan Fogarty! Well, begorra, youselll get an- 
other wife, if you get one more, besides! I’m done! 
No more 'grievyances for me! They've spoiled a 
good husband. "They've brought discord to a happy 
home, and if I don't get out of here they'll toorn a 
loving and affectionate wife into a fightin’ divil! Do 
youse HEAR?” 

Dan heard! And what is more, he resigned from 
the committee that very night. 

“No more grievyances on MY plate,” he said. “The 
most grievyous of all grievyances is the man who HAS 
the grievyance! 

“I don’t say everything is as good as it can be; 
but huntin' faults has toorned me into a boozard, 
an’ now I’m goin’, once more, to lookin’ for what's 
good, instead of what’s evil. Put somebody in my 
place who wants to risk his home and his sowl, for 
the sake of discoverin’ a grievyance.” 


The Fleeting Grail 


By GRACE KIRKLAND 


Tho’ you toy at the cup with dalliant lips, 
Or drain it in swinish haste; 

Tho’ you taste it by stealth, thro’ furtive sips, 
Or spill with an open waste; 

The lees are there at the last, my dear, 
But the sparkle soon dies away; 

Tho’ the wine of love last a day or a year, 
Its dregs are the price we pay. 


Life springs no more from the mouldering 
grave, 

Nor bud from a rose, full-blown; 

Cling not to the knees of your gods, nor rave 
That you cannot live alone! 

The birth of the fairest thing, my dear, 
Is stamped with its own decay; 

Tho’ the sweets of love last a day or a year, 
Their gall iv the price we pay. 


Ww 


But lift the grail from the hand of Fate,— 
Well drink in the braver way; 

For a year or a day let us live, elate, 
Nor question the price we pay! 
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A Girl's **Old Daddy” 


ETWEEN those spirits in the bosom of a true 
gentleman and in the tube of a thermometer 
there is, indeed, a great difference. The latter 

is forever rising or falling with the fluctuations in the 
temperature. The former stands forever at the same 
high point of honor, let the changes of the world 
around it be as rapid and as potent as they may. 

"Here, young man," said an old lady (fire in her 
eye), “I’ve brung back this thermometer ye sold me." 

"What's the matter with it?" asked the gentle- 
mannered clerk. 

“It aint reliable. One time ye look at it and it tells 
you one thing, and the next time, it tells ye another.” 

Not very long ago, a wedding party had all assem- 
bled except the father of the bride. As the flying 
moments swiftly passed, the groom grew anxious, some 
of the others became noticeably worried, but the bride, 
tranquil as a mountain lake, said reassuringly: “Don’t 
give yourself one moment’s anxiety about my old 
Daddy. He never failed me yet!” 

“Reliable!” That’s what her father was! No fluid, 
mobile mercury in him! She knew exactly where to 
find him every day and hour. HE never told one 
story at one time and another at another! 

When you stop to think about that old man’s life 
and the faith it inspired in the heart of his child, it 
is beautiful, sublime. “He never failed me yet!” If 
a hundred young women out of all the innumerable 
readers of Uncte Remus’s Home MacazixE should 
happen to stumble across this little story, not every 
one of them (alas, not very many of them, we fear) 
could honestly render that same testimony about their 
“old Daddys”. 

How many “old Daddys” everywhere are leaving 
tortuous trails behind them; leading double lives, dis- 
appointing the hopes and deceiving the faith of their 
boys and girls! Nothing can be more tragic; nothing 
more terrible than that moment in a child's life when 
it discovers that its father cannot be depended on. It 
is the opening of an abyss beneath its feet. It is 
the shattering of an idol It is a sudden falling of 
the pole star. 

I once witnessed such a tragedy myself. A sudden 
disaster overwhelmed a friend of mine and when its 
full magnitude was disclosed and the certainty of 
failure rolled over his spirit, it altogether engulfed 
him. Like a pebble, he sank into an ocean of despair. 
Like a feeble spark, he was extinguished by a passing 
breeze. Like a reed, he broke beneath the weight of 
a common misfortune, 

“My God!” exclaimed his daughter, looking with 
wide open eyes at his abject weakness and misery. 
"[ never even for a moment dreamed that a father 
could go to pieces like this!” 

Poor girl. Her “old Daddy” had failed her! If 
he ever recovered his equilibrium after such an upset, 
the memory of that piteous collapse must have been 
a sad one for him. There ought to be no greater bit- 
terness to a parent than to have forfeited a child’s 
confidence, and there cannot be a deeper joy nor a 
greater blessing to a child’s soul than to have had a 
father and mother who “never failed them!"' Next 
to their confidence in the goodness of God and their 
faith in the unsupported strength of the dome of 
Heaven, there is no such reassuring and sustaining 
faith as that of a child in the moral integrity of 
an “old Daddy”. 


Reopening Settled Questions 


OTHING gives greater pleasure to some people 
than the silly pastime of reopening questions 
that have been forever settled. One such ques- 

tion is, whether there is not some other and better 
relationship between the sexes than that of Christian 
marriage. ‘Those hysterical reformers, for example, 
who are busily writing erotic dramas, tracts and nov- 
els, will persuade society to reopen that question when 
anarchists persuade policemen to open dynamite 
bombs with hammers! It has been closed, never to be 
opened again, or at least, not until the records of 
thousands of years of the miserable failure of every 
other possible relationship has been lost or forgotten. 

For a second illustration—take the case of that sen- 
sational Judge out West who has just started a 
propaganda for poisoning or electrocuting all pro- 
fessional criminals and the incurably insane, on the 
ground of their being an intolerable burden to society. 
How many million other protestants against those 
very offensive burdens have, periodically, advocated 
the same barbaric methods only Heaven knows. It 
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UNCLE REMUS'S HOME 
is, of course, a spontaneous, wild impulse in the bosoms of two kinds of people 
to do so. First, the cold-blooded scientists who regard life as nothing but a bitter 
struggle for existence in which it is the fate of the weaker to go to the wall, and, 
second, of the shirkers who, for selfish reasons, wish to escape all carrying of the 
weak upon the shoulders of the strong. : 

It is, indeed, “a spontaneous, wild impulse,” to drop or shift our burdens. 
Burdens there are—numerous and heavy! 
cannot be escaped! Curiously enough we drop one, only to feel another (or a 
cluster of them) descend upon our shoulders. Too often (perhaps invariably), 
those which we shirk, by some mysterious connection ordained by the higher 
powers, pull down upon us others heavier still. For example, this bold reformer 
advocates the extermination of the “professionally criminal and hopelessly insane” 
on the ground that there are innumerable worthy American boys and girls who could 
receive a university education from the funds wasted upon these miserable and use- 
less creatures. Well, so indeed they could, but our reformer might possibly discover 
to his own amazement that those very youths thus educated might become a 
werser burden than the ones which were discarded, for their worthless sakes. 


What modern incubus is there heavier than that of our over-educated vouth? | 


Whether.a multitude of boys and girls unfitted for the common walks of life by 


over-education is not equally as perilous as a horde of under-educated ones, is 


a problem and a big one. 
At any rate, the consequences of no other human actions are so absolutely 


But, by the decree of Heaven they | 


| 


unforeseeable as those of deliberately laying down the burdens imposed by the 


actual and perhaps inevitable necessities of human life. Of course, humanity ought 
not to bear needless burdens. Those imposed by ignorance and tyranny can right- 
fully be dumped at any time and anywhere, but there are, in truth, Heaven- 
imposed burdens, and nothing is more fatal than to weakly lay them down. 


Down in a Coal Mine 


D every display of the elemental passions of our human nature there is some- 
thing sublime. So much of the time they are under the control of convention 
or the restraint of will that we do not realize their awful force or essential 
grandeur. ‘They were disclosed, however, with startling vividness in the mine in 
Cherry, Ills., where hundreds of men were imprisoned and only a score or more 
escaped, 

As hunger and thirst at last drove these miserable creatures to desperation, 
they divided into two groups—one declaring that the wounded and helpless should 
have precedence in the distribution of water, and the other, that as it was only 
the well ones who could possibly survive, those who were sure to die had no right 
to deplete the scant supply. Finally, these two factions came to blows, and when 

selfish scoundrel was discovered stealing a few scant drops from an exhausted 
sufferer he was hit on the head with an ax-helve and dragged into a corner. This 
horrible struggle between these two antagonistic parties (into which humanity 
always and everywhere divides) kept up until exhaustion reduced the entire 
group to a dead level of helplessness, “after which,” declares one of the survivors, 
“the sufferings and imminence of death brought us all together. The men who 
had so recently fought like wild beasts made their peace with each other and 
we became a united band determined to stick together until death ended our 
tortures or we were saved.” 

What is it that moves us most in contemplation of that piteous spectacle? 
[s it not the fact that it is only on the superficial planes of experience people find 
themselves separated, divided and antagonistic; while upon the lowest plane, where 
all that is temporal and extraneous is cleared away, all men are one? ‘There, at 
last, is unitv, brotherhood, identity. Down on the level of hopeless agony and 
inevitable doom, distinction of sex, color, experience, caste dissolve and fade 
away. "Suffering and the imminence of death unite us. In that last extremity 
men determine to stick together until death ends their tortures or they are saved." 

It makes one long for a simpler life; for less that is artificial and superficial; 
for existence on the deepest planes of our common humanity ; for those experiences 
which are elemental and universal. Terrible as those last hours must have been 
(for those men down there in the darkness of the earth), they evidently felt the 
final sublimitv. . The dullest minds and the most selfish hearts were evidently 
thrilled with the awful beauty of fellowship, sympathy, solidarity. 


Working Ourselves to Death 


OHN MITCHELL, in a recent labor convention, denounced those laws which 
conferred upon men “the privilege of working themselves to death for their 
That is a very brilliant and suggestive phrase: but it has, how- 


J 


families !” 


—————M M —————————————— 


| 


ever, a two-fold aspect, one of which perhaps its author did not happen to observe. 


What he did see and denounced so eloquently, viz., all legislation which L ORCED 
men into situations where there was no other way to win bread for their families 
but to perish amidst hideous conditions from overwork and expsure, we, too, de- 


nounce, and that with all our might and main, 


| 


That something which he did not see, nobody can overlook and still be sensible 


of all the mystery of this mortal life. It is the facts: first, that no legislation 
can possibly prevent men from “working themselves to death for their families”, 
and second, that if it could, it would eliminate from life pretty much all that 
makes it worth our while to live at all. For the noblest sight, or so it seems to 
us, on which the all-beholding sun has ever looked is that of fathers and mothers 

“working themselves to death” for their offspring. ee 
Many millions of men, and in all ages and all lands, animated by a sublime 
determination that their boys and girls shall be spared the hardships and limita- 
tions which they themselves endured, have worn their fingers to the bones; have 
squandered their strength with spendthrift recklessness ; have sunk into gps 
graves and yet reckoned those sacrifices the highest joy and privilege of li e | My 
these heroic sacrifices mere legislation cannot possibly prevent them. No s heme 
luces all people to a dead level of 


of human relationships (save that one which rec LE us 
can stop that mysterious and sublime expenditure. As 

realized opportunities or possessions which fathers and 
,* 54 . 

*working themselves to death", the sacri- 


privilege and possibility), 
long as there remains un 
mothers can secure for their children by - quanta? 
fice will be laid upon the altar accompanied by songs of exu tation, 
is altogether too easy to ove ) : : 
aes abe. life, when swept along upon some wildly cages, Fb shh B 
reform. For our own part, we should think this a very ZR pee D T 
the possibilities of parental martyrdom were done away, 1 : B od nega 
fièmen, life-saving service men, philanthropists, missionaries, pa irá s : "s 
mothers, husbands and wives “work themselves v n is M"! UN p is NOT 
are proud to live among them; are humbled and inspired by ; pe ele i = dics 
always and everywhere a crime for societv to permit fathers and mo 2e ps 
themselves to death for their children! Neither is it an unmitigated misfortune 


for these parents so to do, 
The crime consists in m 

this, it sins past pardon. But, long after John | 

laws which he abhors, fathers and mothers will still be 


death" for sons and daughters. 


aki it NECESSARY, and whenever society does 
ne Mitchell has abrogated all the 
“working themselves to 


rlook the very obscure but most sublime facts | 
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Trade Mark 


I want you to try out this practical, scientific 
razor sharpener in your own hands, tō your 
own satisfaction, without any expenge what- 


ever to you. LEI 
My certainty about the ‘‘KEENOH”’ is 
absolute. : 


7 

I know that no man who shaves (with 
any kind of razor) can put '*KEENOH'' to 
the test, even once, and consent ever again to 
be without it. 

Of the 100,000 '*KEENOHS"' I propose to 
send out at my own expense, free of charge, I 
am serenely sure that 99 9-10 per cent will be 
sold. d A 

It isn't an altruistic faith in human nature 
that prompts me; but the moral certainty that 
every man who finds that in sixty seconds’ 
time (every day) he can secure the finest edge 
he ever shaved with, is simply bound to own 
a‘‘KEENOH,’’ and would pay twice or thrice 
the price if he had to. 

If 1 prove co him every day fot ten days that his razor will never again, as long 


as he lives, be dull—and I will.do so as sure!y as each day rolls around—no power 
earth can persuade him to give up his 'KEENOH.'' 


and old style razors. 
wears away to nothing. 
could not secure a poor edge if you would. 
why the money åt will cost me to send out 
100,000 ‘‘KEENOHS”’ is not risked but 
simply invested. 
giving the name and address of 
your hardware, jewelry, 

drug or cutlery 

dealer. 


——— — 


Half Hose—‘The socks for knocks” 


@ Shawknit socks are the pioneer advertised socks of the 


country; have been on the maket for over 32 years; 
are the standard socks of the world; always dependable. 


The ‘‘KEENOH” is the only sharpener on earth equally efficient with safety 
It will sharpen one safety blade a thousand times—till it 

It is so absolute in its action that you cannot fail—you 
That’s 


Just write me, 


$ / 
ES 
f 
F3 
THE “KEENOH” COMPANY, S. J. Herman, Vice-Pres. 
425 W. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Send me a ‘‘KEENOH”’ Automatic Razor Sharpener for 


ten days’ free trial, through my dealer named below, to whom, 
if satisfactory, I will pay $3.50. 


| Dodiéru Nabiil £212 s pie ee one Rn 
i 
| Dealers Addreb ........... 2 A2 Dart a a Ge 
Y \ t 
Y "CM Nani 2:5. aeree RESET 1 ed 
x 3 
Sa” My AGOGPEBE Leo uode ego e : Pads 


T WILL please others if you listen to what they have to 
say, but to please yourself, demand 


@ Embracing every desirable feature known to scientific hosiery » 

making. None more durable—are seamless—none as com- T. vu 

fortable. Colors are fast and harmless. They are knit (Py y : 

tolit. Do not drag over the instep or pull up at the toes. 4 Ms 25c per pair 
i " Ss œ, or $1.50 for 6 pairs in 

Qf We recommend the styles herewith offered in three a strong, neat box 


different weights of black cotton socks with 
undyed natural cream color combed Egyptian 
double soles, to people objecting to any dyed portion ! 
coming in contact with their feet. 
cure them from your dealer order from us direct, men- 
tioning size desired, also weight, by style number. We 
will prepay delivery charges upon receipt of price. 


26 Smith Street, 


y ‘Style 2SW Heavy weight 

“ 19SW Light weight 

“ 35SW Extra light weight 
Sizes 9 to 11 1-2 inclusive 


Our illustrated booklet, 
Showing our many 
Styles in cotton, me- 
rino, worsted and 
mercerized lisle, 
sent free. 


If you cannot pro- | 


Shaw Stocking Co. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


3 


AVES AT OUR EXPENSE 


Send us your name and address. We will send you pe a Vul- 
can Razor. Shave with it for30 days. If at the end of that time you're 
satisfied that it's the best razor you ever put to your face seud us $1.75. 


Qi. J! 
ULT S 
If not, just send back thernzor and there will be no charge. But 


you can't help liking this fine English crucible steel, oven tem- 

pered and bevel edge razor em nae —M€ o A een rs y 
t. Stat hether you want roupd or square point; wide, medium or narrow blade; whether our 

um T e and fon often you ghave. lén'& it worth writing to find a razor that just suits your beard? 

Complete Cutlery Catalog on request. U. S. CUTLERY CO, Dopt.52P St. Louis, Mo, 
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of the VEI ean Success e ihe Romanc 


Inde Strueto | HEN JOHN FELIX decided to leave By EUGENE l 


Ohio and emigrate to Florida, he felt 

an odd exhilaration of soul. He was - 

f runks going into the Land of Flowers and E 

| the air of perpetual Spring—the soft late Spring. He intended to grow oranges, and the 

In one short year Indestructo Trunks have leaped ahead—into the | "28 @ fascination in the idea which seemed to have no definite inspiration. In a vague W. 
lead—of all trunks on the American market. he associated oranges with trees ever-green and ever-blooming:; with hot. white sand anc 


E 
clear, blue sky; with nights mellow and full of the cadence of sub-tropical life. Later, 
when he had seen, he felt the contrast of wild nature and man’s finished work; for 

The sales cards shown in this advertisement bear the actual signatures of 


- if - oran ye o ve ras T2 ile t iewe i > i Oo t > y » fo > 
X Hh only a handful of the many thousands who bought Indestructo Trunks last year. ange grove was set like a Je wel in the midst of the pun rest. 


Sales made to hundreds of well-known, careful buying men and 
women—all over the country—are positive proof of the real worth. 


| 

We turned back orders for thousands more—because our factory could not | Some such ill-defined sentiment possessed John Felix. He had been told of the immense | 

build trunks fast enough to supply the demand—we were forced to increase fits of : : ib sons eR d that if. j i ld Mina bus} | 

our plant 500 per cent. A à OR profits of the orange grower, and he rightly considered that if a man could combine |usiness — 

ut it isnt [ndestructo Success that we want you to think ‘about—it's : — a T: , i ED | 

2 : , > >< ‘ ‘ > g * » > > » a | 

: the reason hack of that success—the special leatures- the real improvements — with the less sordid in life, so much the better for the man, a 

JH; Pat hay prs = a Trunk the most serviceable—most durable— Felix was a fairly shrewd young fellow. His capital was small, and he felt that he must ` 

e J//, trunk ever ollered to the trade. Uu i : EE c 
B Indestructo Trunks are made of six thicknesses ol water-proof— make the most of it. He therefore made aa 
lig weather-proof hardwood—the toughest—most elastic—best resisting trunk o NE: >. p ' ve sol X 

lical ia tha weld. careful inquiry and informed himself as 


This hardwood veneer—6 thicknesses—united by our unique moisture-proof 
BOP under enormous pressure makes the Indestructo Trunk qoam joint- B 4 
ess—all in one piece. That is the reason why the Indestructo Trunk will stand | F inally, he made his venture and settled 
more wear and abuse than any other trunk manufactured. This system was in- jown t : E sib Bo Rad ae 
vented, patented and is seria and controlled by us exclusively. down to growing oranges. e ad ex- 
ad ad ri ee _ B net voa by canvas coverings—the real flaw- | pected hard work, and in this he was not 

is there lor your inspection. , 

Besides this, the Indestructo Trunk has hardwood runners on all four deceived, He found plenty to do, and, 
sides—is fitted with steel shoes and round cold-rolled steel corners—strength LES as ra indole Pk he 
added to strength— protection to protection at every point. as he was not of the indolent stripe, he 

The Indestructo Trunk is the only trunk made that is rather enjoyed it. 


INSURED FREE FOR FIVE YEARS 


i : His purchase comprised a small seed- 
against destruction by lire or accident. 


The warning shown at the right — on both ends of every Indestructo ling grove of about a hundred trees, and 
Trunk. Itis a notice to "baggage smas 


well as he could before he purchased. 


A ag | BP National vencer Predicts Go, Tama No 


! ^ Mié de Potens a 
Loo GEM eben. Viesae 
P c : nets med med Or nd i a} 


ers” that the trunk is insured— : s : 1 : ‘ ! 
The lower half of the Warning Label calls attention to the trunk owners he immediate ly planned to increase it by 


Popit Number. Read it—and you will see why the Indestructo can never clearing more land and planting a grove 
e lost. 

No word of ours can give you a fair idea of Indestructo quality. You must of budded trees—which would come into 
see the trunk yoursell—test it—examine its construction thoroughly—and then east arlier th: ] 'e of seedii 
remember that the Indestructo is not pr the best trunk for every traveler, — “Caring earlier than a grove OT seet ings. 
but it's the most economical trunk, ecause it is the best—because of the Felix’s first impression of the native 
superior service it is guaranteed to give. kiat PS À 

Indestructo Trunks are sold by the store which ranks first in its class in each | citizen had been a distinct shock. A | hough 
city. Among our Southern representatives are 


Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


ey 


apparently so close to the jovs of Nature, 


Mr rose hg a NN — these people seemed remarkably unappre- 
. Slessinger n, . . > . "m ° . . 
The Grand Loader, St. Louis Mo. ciative. They walked with a suggestion of 
ri iR p ce i: listlessness. Their faces were in many in- 
ee tes a : Eu. dum T4 stances expressionless, and conversation 
veman, Josep oeb, ingham, " . 
Charleston Trunk Co., Charleston, S. Car. | came with a slow drawl. On the whole, 
db oem a Spence Trunk Co, Co., Richmond, Va, they seemed worn out and dispirited. 
| ANC A ontgomery Fair, ontgomery, Ala. | elix w Te aske S- 
| 25 (ba dion auem 1B RD me psc rh . Felix wondered, but isked no ques 
pm Oe a Dannenberg & Co., Macon, Ga. tions. He knew the history of the stock. 


and also by the best store in every other city where good trunks are sold. It ‘ame of the same source as tha of he 
Send for our booklet "About a Traveler — A de luxe edition for 1910 i ' l t t 


—authoritalive and interesting—beautilully illustrated—gives valuable informa- Kentucky and Tennessee mountaineers— 
tion to travelers about railways, steamships, hotels, service, tips, expenses, etc. the wi Anolo.daz — i 
Send us the coupon in a letter, enclosing six two cent stamps and we will e purest “Anglo-Saxon strain on the con- 


mail pu a orgy at once. tinent. The new-comer rolled the matter 
National Veneer Products Co., over in silence. He 


Station B20, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA. country and felt that in time cause and effect would reveal themselves. One afternoon 
TO DEALERS IN SOUTHERN STATES 


x ) . When he was working away o is clearing : > W ang wi " his 
Ws vell lo ois led xerhal i rhprenthl M ln ey es and town ia é rking ty on his clearing and the woods rang with the sounds of his ax, 


the South, where we have not already established an agency. The exclusive he looked up to find a neighbor standing by the fallen tree trunk. The man’s foot was on 
agency for Indestructo Trunks is an asset that can be turned into many dollars ^ 


by the enterprising merchant who appreciates live—quick moving,—sure repeat- | the log, his elbow rested on his raised knee and his chin was braced against his hand. It 
ing parce this agency—if you want advertising and sales co-operation | W&S & characteristic attitude. The fellow’s long, thin back was humped listlessly. . 
that will help all your store—write today—now—lor our proposition. “You seem mighty pe-ert,” he remarked, softly. “You'll get out’n that in time, whin 
| you see how little good hit do.” 
| "Why, what's the trouble, Jim?" asked Felix. “This live oak is about the toughest | 
proposition I ever tackled, but it seems to be coming my way after a fashion." | | 
“That aint it,’ answered Mr. Gates, "though that | 
wood do happen to be somethin’ else, now that vou 
mentions it. 


E 


zz 
John Felix thought all orange trees well 


was in a strange 


Vence Prodmdt Co^ T. 
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"I don't know ’zackly how to say it," went on the 
man, "but me an' th' ole woman made a little speck 
offen strawberries an' a patch of garden truck two year 
|ago—peddled hit in town—an' we thought hit war our 
best chanct to send th' little gal away fer to get a little 
eddication like we never had. She'd done got what they 
was at th' school house, so we sont her up to Georgy fer 
th’ Winter. When she come back she wud read me an’ 
her ma out’n a little book of tales th’ school man give 
her. I remember one story right well Hit war about 
à feller what th' gods—they had a good many gods in 
them days—made to roll a big rock ball up to th' top 
of a hill. They tole him whinever he pushed hit to th’ 
| top, th’ job war finished;—but hit never got there. Ever 
time he war almost at th’ restin’ place, somethin'—he 
couldn't tell jest what—tuck it away frum him an' hit 
rolled back to th' bottom. "That war his job—convict— 
workin’ an’ workin’, an’ never nothin’ to show.” 
The old fellow paused and gazed with expressionless 
eyes into the grove nearby. “You want to be keerful, 
jest the same,” he continued, “or you'll mighty nigh 
starve. Go slow with thet stable manure an' thet muck 
on yo’ trees. Them fellers up No'th don't ‘low much fer 
| good oranges. They haint ‘lowin’ nothin’ fer bad ones." 
| Jim Gates slouched back home and Felix meditated 
on what the old man had suggested. His meditations, 
| however, had not the least effect on after-events. There 
were no buyers, and like the rest of his neighbors, he 


National 
Veneer 
Products Co. 
Station B20, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed are 
six (6) two-cent stamps (12c). 
9 .. please send copy of your book— 
**About a Traveler’ —to 


Name eS CP MEN 
ANE — D Soie 
City 


My trunk dealer's name and address : consigned his oranges that Winter to a commission house 

A rap RS T. ~— f in one of the northern cities. His returns netted him 

City State—______ ___. J | twenty cents per box, and as he had shipped three hun- 
(Please furnish above information. ) 


dred and fifty boxes, he possessed the munificent sum 
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of the Orange 


of seventy dollars. In December the freeze came, 
ICK PEARCE but Felix had already shipped, so he was a little 
better off than some of his neighbors, who lost 
their crops entirely. Then warm weather and 


rains set in. The freeze had killed the ends of the branches, which induced the 
out new growth the more rapidly. 


pe 


! m to put 
By February the trees were high in sap and young 

| growth was everywhere in evidence. Then when the trees were tender and defenseless, the 
blighting frost crept down and enveloped the southern country; and the cold blasted 
everything it touched. In a night millions of dollars worth of grove property were destroyed. 
The calamity paralyzed the industry. In the northern counties of Florida the lesse | 

left the investor and the settler with nothing more than the fences and the live stock. The 
beautiful groves were killed outright. Farther South the trees showed some signs of life, 
and John Felix saved the crown roots of his trees, and often four or five feet of the 
bare trunk. He had very little money left, however. His neighbors were in the same | 
financial condition, and sheer necessity 

| drove them to meet the situation as best 


Try Marshmallow Dainty 


Peel thinly six large oranges and six lemons, then put the rinds into a sauce- 
pan, add two cupfuls of boiling water and allow to remain covered for thirty 
minutes, Strain the juice of the oranges and lemons into a basin (there should 
be one pint), add the water drained from the peel and allow to cool. 

Add two quarts of Walker's Grape Juice, one and a half quarts of ice cold 
water and two pounds of sugar. Cut up a half pound of marshmallows into 
quarters and allow four pieces to each glass. Serve with lady fingers. 


Grape Juice is a Food 


Rich in grape sugar, which is hearty enough for 
the most robust system and dainty enough for a year- 


old babe. Grape sugar 1s pre-digested food, ready 
for assimilation. Makes rich, red blood. 


So grape juice is the greatest food-drink 
inthe world. It is the food that builds body 
without burden—the drink that refreshes 
: a NN without stimulating. 
S But it must be PURE— 
‘he ww and CLEAR. | 


they could. 


Felix at once prepared a garden and 
bought poultry. He was working now for 
the bread of the following day. Sometimes 
he carried his produce twenty-five miles to 
Tampa to get a market. On these occa- 
sions he made the round trip through heavy | 
sand in a little more than two days, and, | 
unharnessing his well-nigh exhausted | C 
horse, went feverishly back to work. He 
cut down daily sustenance to the finest 
point. He rose at four in the morning and 
cooked his breakfast. There was a cold 
snack at noon, and afterwards he worked 


as long as there was light. He was as near 


ruin and starvation as a man usually gets | 
in a country where actual want is seldom 
known. He could, of course, have aban- 


doned his property and gained a laborer's 
position in the city—possibly a clerkship— 


but he was fighting to save the pittance he 
had amassed, 

Felix judged from their haggard ap- 
pearance that his neighbors were no better 
off than himself, but he had little time to 
gossip or speculate. He was using his last 


hows 3 ounce of effort to maintain his grove, 
is One, but this tree is a pioneer's monument and live. 

The following season the orange buyers | 
arrived. ‘They were offering two dollars per box on the trees. John Felix laughed, but 
there was no amusement in his mirth. It was the irony of the thing that affected him, for 
there were none to take advantage of these fine prices. Felix had one tree back of his 
log cabin which had survived under its protected shelter. There was a large grape-fruit 
seedling in the center of the grove that had escaped. A buyer gave him twenty-two dollars 
for the scattering fruit on these two trees. 

| For two years Felix labored, living from hand to mouth, and not knowing what might 
happen the following week or month. If the rains did not come in season and the vege- 
table garden failed, he must succumb. He and Sam, the horse, were living on two-thirds 
of a normal supply of food, and the fight was being car- 
ried to the last ditch. 

With an empty stomach he listened to a mocking- 
bird singing as no other bird can sing. ‘The wide-spread- 
ing oleander on which the songster perched was adorned 
with a profusion of delicate pink blossoms. Out in the 
barn-yard a single great oak dominated the nestling | 
structure beneath, It stretched a protecting limb across | 
the building and through the peace of its deep shade, 
the sunlight filtered. Horse and master had come to the 
poetry of want. 

The third year brought a slight relaxation. Felix 
had a hundred boxes of oranges. The mutilated stumps | 
were beginning to look like trees again—for the citrus, 
like the oak, puts forth vigorous sprouts, and these 
sprouts develop into top and limbs. 

Felix sold his little erop for a good price. A buyer | 
gave him two dollars per box, and the grove owner | 
thought he saw a rift in the clouds. | 

Two vears later the grove produced two hundred and 
fifty boxes of oranges, but the buyers were now offering 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per box on the trees. 
Felix began to see the application of Jim Gates's story | 


It is clear—hold it up to 
the light and see the difference. 
The grapes are pressed less than 
in any other grape juice. No 
pulp, no ground-up seeds or skins, 
no astringency. 


It is rich—the finest 
grapes in the best vine- 
yards of the Chautauqua 
Grape Belt are used in 
making WALKER S— 
not made from the left- 
over grapes after the finest clusters have been 
picked, as are other brands of grape juice. 


It is delicious—none of the acrid, 
puckery taste. WALKER'S is sweet. 


Everybody likes it. The more you 
drink, the more you want—and the bet- 


bet for you. It is the greatest of all 
health drinks. 


Walker’s Grape Juice is sold by druggists 
and grocers everywhere. Pints 25 cents, quarts 
50 cents. Send us the names of your grocer and 
druggist and we will mail you our booklet of 
unusual recipes for dainty desserts and beverages. 
It’s just full of surprises. 
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of the man who rolled the stone ball. 
He was able, however, by working early and late, to | 
finish his clearing and plant a few budded trees, and 


they grew rapidly. 

Bv this time he had learned of the orange mans. 
art. -He had found that the trees must be artificially 
fed; that the sand was of sufficient compactness to main- | 
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tain the trees upright, and that was about the extent E A 
of its life-giving quality. Rain and sunshine came from AS 


North East, Pa. 


above, and climate proved to be the most valuable factor. 
L * L4 

Plant food, such as an orange tree required, was not in 

the soil in quantity—certainly not in most sections. The 


tep shade the sunlight filtered” 
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Every Higgin Screen 
sees a dozen ordinary 


screens come and go 


HE ordinary kind can’t stand the weather. The wooden frames soon 

warp, split, swell and rot. ‘he netting eventually rusts, pulls loose, breaks. 

In a few years you need a new set or must worry along with the unsightly, 
stick-fast, weather-beaten old ones. 
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last as long as the house and always look like has to be painted. It is held by a patented — — : — ; 
new. The frames are enameled steel or dull inside round frame. This presses against By -and- by, when the harvest time comes 

finished copper. Sun and rain can’t hurt the outside moldings—holds the wire uni- 

them. ‘The channels are metal, too, so that — formly tight but does not bend it sharply | soil, so-called, was chiefly silica, and possibly because the demand for food was so 


the screens always fit perfectly—always slide anywhere. Allows for expansion and con- | direct, orange trees were exceedingly sensitive to the proportions of the artificial 
easily. Nothing to shrink, swell, warp or traction due to changes in temperature. | nourishment. Too much ammonia “ammoniated” or produced *dieback". ‘Too little 
rot. 1 i i Can’t pull away from the frame. 'aused the trees to lose vitality. In a lesser degree the same held true of the potash 

The netting is solid bronze wire — the Their superior war makes Higgin Screens | and phosphoric acid. A peculiar balance must be maintained, which varied with 
same all the way through—therefore abso- the cheapest without considering the extra | each piece of soil and each season. The grower must watch his trees and feel their 
lutely rust-proof. It needs no paint and never value of their superior appearance. pulse constantly. Felix became gradually aware that orange culture required 


greater agricultural skill than corn or wheat production. It required the care of 
the trained horticulturist, and he felt that the profits should correspond. But 
somewhere the machine had slipped a cog. Experience and perseverance did not 
tend to produce an adequate reward. 

Each year saw a gradually increasing crop, but the gain to the grower was 
not proportionate. Other buyers had come into the field. The grower could sell to 
any one of these men, or had the alternative of consignment. 

At first, when fruit was scarce, the buyers visited groves unsolicited. Later, 
they assumed a more independent air, and it became practically the rule for grow- 
ers to solicit a buyer to come and look at the crop. The buyer was usually pretty 
busy, but eventually visited the grove with reluctance. 

Several of the larger buyers erected their own packing houses near the rail- 
road, and gradually they discouraged the practice of a grower packing his own 
fruit that had been sold to them. Finally they refused flatly to permit him to do 


Screen once for all. Get Higgin Screens now 
and save money later 


Branch offices in all principal cities. Local representatives fur- 
nish estimates without charge or obligation. But if we have none 
in your city we will take measurements, deliver and fit screens; sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Wherever you live you need not take a sub- 
stitute for Higgin Screens. 

Free Catalog shows Higgin Screens for various styles of win- 
dows and doors adapted to either old or new buildings and tells 
what users think of them. Write today. 


THE HIGGIN MFG. CO. 
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Higgin All-Metal Weather Strip—Zinc and bronze. Always air-tight. Windows never stick. | $0, and most growers accepted the conditions imposed and let their packing facili- 
Circulars free. ties, such as they were, go to rack. One rather large grower who had built a good 

a: serait ATAO DIETATA NARSES z : Se ee packing house, refused, however, to yield, and insisted on packing the fruit when 
pe CERISE LRN Nor ce cs) S. abe ccc oe eS i Re er a ie | the buyer bought it. Thereupon the buyers of that section, to all intents and pur- 


poses, boycotted him and refused even to consider his fruit. 

John Felix, who could not forget the twenty cents per box he had received from 
the commission man before the freeze, did not dare to consign, nor was he in a posi- 
tion to make a stand against the buyers on this packing point. In fact, he would 
'ather they packed his fruit than not, for he had no packing facilities. He was cu- 
| rious, however, to see the real point at issue, so he remarked to one of the buyers: 
“What’s your objection to Jackson's packing his own fruit? I understand that none 
of you will deal with him these days on account of his wanting to pack." 

“Well,” answered the buyer, slowly, “I know Jackson, and | know some others. 
[ can't afford to have culls go into my packed boxes, and a man's judgment sure 
gets crossed when he begins to pass on his own fruit and throw the bad ones to the 
| hogs. I’ve got to have packing control of the fruit I. ship my trade.” 

This was a reasonable attitude, but before dismissing the matter, Felix decided 
| that he would see Jackson. He was not a man to carry a tale, but the buyer had 
spoken to him, knowing him to be a grower, and his interests were allied with the 
growers, “What’s the reason," he asked Jackson, “that they don't want you to 
pack your fruit. Is it on account of the culls?” 
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: : E *Not by a d— sight," said Jackson, who usually was passive and with little to 
It's our latest production. A high-grade, small bore, double barrel hammer gun. i: |say. “Ef they was hotbeset ‘bout th’ culls, why don't det have their men pick 
- Just what the sportsman has always wanted for small game, Ideal for ladies. 55 | diffrunt. They have ’em picked an’ hauled an’ packed by th’ box. "That's bound to 
28 gauge, 28 inch barrel, standard factory loads, black or smokeless powder, weight about 51 pounds. s. make rush work—an' hit always does. The oranges is handled mighty nigh like 
44 caliber, 26 inch barrel, 44 W. C. F. shot cartridge or 44 X. L. shot cartridge,weight about 54 pounds.  ;3 | fertilizer or hard-coal, an’ they don’t cull out half of what air hurt. It aint th’ 
All the best features of high-priced guns, including checked imported walnut stock and fore-end. |. |culls as is botherin’ ’em.” 

2: Sold by first-class dealers. Price, $16.00. If your dealer vill ia supply, order from us direct. ES “Then what are they making the fight about?” asked Felix. 
4 Write to-day for detailed description and illustrated catalogue of other guns and H & R revolvers. 2^. “In th’ fust place," drawled Jackson, "they often buys in bulk: guess at the 
p A amount of fruit and the quality, an’ make a lump price. They don't want us to 
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know just how bad we get whupped at bulk tradin'—which we wud know, ef we 
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packed th’ fruit ou'se'ves. ‘They beat us at that kind of tradin' . because they get 
more practice, an’ because they ‘don’t take no chances a-tall. We've got to sell, an’ 
they don’t near have to buy. Still, ef we knew how bad we got stuck on bulk 
trades, it wud be some harder to drive us into it.” 

“You think that’s their only reason?” asked Felix. 

A steely gleam crept into Jackson's eyes at the other's insistence. He looked 
at Felix a moment in silence. “No, I don’t,” he answered, shortly, “an’ neither does 
anybody else in these woods. Th’ rest haint had th’ heart to scrap it out, that’s all.” 
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Felix knew the suspicion that dwelt in many a grower’s mind. Oranges 
were usually bought by the packed box. The market boxes were much smaller 
than the crates which were used in the fields to bring the fruit to the packing 
house, and after the fruit was once in the house, the grower lost sight of it and 
control of it. Various small growers, however, and other local help were em- 
ployed in these packing houses, and it was generally understood that in packing, 
the buyer's fruit bought in bulk would *run over" from seven to ten packed 
boxes in every hundred field crates; whereas, with the grower's fruit, or with 
fruit sold to the buyer by the packed box, this seldom happened. There was 
one packer who was not affected by this suspicion, but from an even count to 
two or three per cent over was the usual experience. 

For three years more Felix continued to slave. He had lost the erect 
carriage and the bright, clear glance of the days in the old home State. 

He was beginning to stoop. Hard labor had corned his hands. His cheeks 
were hollow. He had the heavy, awkward shoulders of the toiler; vet the man 
was a college graduate who had hoped to make his mark. ; 

He was learning the romance of the Land of Flowers. He had worked 
harder for himself than he would ever ask any man to work for another, trying 
to get above the necessity of physical toil. He had been frugal to the point of 
miserliness. He had denied himself everything, and had given the best of ‘his 
manhood to build up an orange property—and it had taken eight years of his 
life. Now at last he began to feel that better times were coming. He had a 
crop of eight hundred boxes of oranges. The young grove was developing 
rapidly and in another two years it would begin to repay him for his care. He 
also knew that while the crop in his immediate neighborhood was heavy, there 
was a shortage over the State, and he looked forward to good prices. ` 

Finally, when the buyers showed no inclination to come to the grove, he 
could wait no longer, for the freeze might come. He therefore looked up a 
speculator, and the gentleman approached was indifferent. 'The man, however, 
agreed to come out and look over the crop. 

"Ha," he commented as he entered the grove with the owner a few days 
later. "Bright—just as I thought. This bright fruit is very tender, Mr. Felix. 
To tell you the truth, I'm afraid of it."* 

At length, with an appearance of great reluctance, the buyer offered the 
owner eighty cents per box for the crop. Felix was dumfounded. He had not 
expected such an offer for a crop of extra quality, ninety per cent bright. 

"You don't seem to take into account that this is an off year and that the 
crop is rather good," he remonstrated. 

"Of course you fellers all think your crops is extry," answered the buyer. 
“Thats owner's judgment. But the stuff is too bright. It's tender. Don't be- 
lieve itll carry. As for the State crop, it’s a bunker. We're takin’ big chances 
to offer an-nything at all. It may bring us nawthing.” 

The negotiations fell through. Then Felix importuned another buyer. He 
knew it was not good trading to seem anxious, but the other fellow had the 
advantage. 'The owner had a perishable product on his hands, and the fear of 

freeze was goading him. The second buyer came grudgingly and offered 
eighty cents. The same arguments were thrashed over a second time. 

Then Felix went to a third. This buyer demurred. “We buyers have been 
at some expense to look at your crop," he: remarked, “but you seem hard 
to deal with, Felix. Don't suppose one good crop off your little place has 
turned your head, has it?" 

“Pye worked pretty hard for that little crop," answered Felix, quietly. “I 
only want what I think is fair." 

"People have such different ideas as to what is fair," said the buyer. «er 
just want to say this: we've spent some buggy hire, lookin' at that little dab of 
fruit. We can't bother with it much more. I don't know, but I rather imagine 
Im the last string to your bow." 23 

However, the buyer didn't waste any buggy hire. He drove up in his auto- 
mobile. Felix remembered that this man came into the country after he himself 
did, with possibly the same amount of capital. Personally, for his own pro- 
portionate earning, he would be content with fifteen or twenty books and a new 
suit of clothes. Besides the automobile, the buyer had also purchased a good 
many thousand dollars worth of real estate, presumably from his profits. 


, 


Felix Was ‘‘Stung’’--Properly and Artistically 


Felix did not feel bitter. He simply wondered at the disparity of condi- 
tions, when he himself had worked intelligently and hard. 
The buyer looked over the crop. “I don't think it's as tender as some of 
the other boys," he remarked, diplomatically. “In fact, it’s a pretty nice crop; 
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just the same, the market is likely to go bad. The yield over the State is | 


heavy and shipments may swamp the market at any time.” teal 

“I’m informed that the crop is light over the State,” answered Felix. I 
believe there are fewer oranges than last year, when you gave $1.25. 

“You’ve been badly informed,” said the buyer. “The crop throughout the 
State will average just about what it does in this section. Why shouldn't it? 
The rain and freeze conditions are about the same." 

“Im not certain that the rain conditions have been the same,” said Felix. 
*Anyway, it is known that different sections do produce, relatively, lighter and 
heavier crops, and it is a fact that the rest of the State is short. 

*Well, have it your own way if it will help you any," answered the buyer. 
“It wont affect my offer." 

*What is your offer?" asked Felix. 

“As I said," remarked the buyer, “I think a little better of the crop than 
the other fellers do. I'll offer you the last cent there is in it, and it's final. 
Ill give you ninety-five cents." 

S ita ewe it" answered Felix, who felt a sudden binding of the throat. 

“Then you can let it rot or consign it," returned the buyer with a cool pre 

“Pye got no way to pack it,” said Felix, ignoring the man’s crisp tone, "an 


999 


I’m afraid of the freeze. Will you pack it for me? i 
The buyer considered for N moment. Presumably he was calculating how 


:.ON. 

severely his packing facilities would be taxed. “Why, I guess I can manage A 
he answered finally, and it seemed to Felix that his smile was more genial ons 
time. “I want to warn you though,” he went on, “Tve been in the business E 
some time and there are lots of things happen that don't seem exactly straight. 
Some of the commission houses have er o their “yn which seem a little 

/ ller. Don't be surprised if you get stung. 
iur "ent pele it? ' answered a "ST ve js t D take ger of finding 
an honest house. You buyers have driven me to the gamble. 
E "Peli nelehimt was a sub-foreman in this buyer's packing house. He in- 
formed Felix that the buyer's field crates would pack eight boxes over in a 
hundred. With Felix, however, the crates "ran over" one and one-half po in 
a hundred, and Felix began to realize that his education was beginning efore 
his fruit had fairly started for market. He was already feeling the “sting”. 

Three weeks later he received information implying that he had been 
“stung” properly, artistically. He received eighty dollars for por hn ca 
ten cents per box on the trees. He wrote the commission house wi 4 res i a 
asking for particulars. They had given no reason for the peg hes e ma 
and said nothing about decay—the usual explanation under suc icon mr : 
"The fruit should have commanded the top of the market," wrote uice i 
did, not go in bad order". The reply he received rather oare him: Mee 
oranges were anything but fancy. We took it for paee scot ae ne 
enough about oranges to be aware that your shipment was pret ye TI - 

After that, he and Sam went back to two-thirds sustenance, E e 
truck patch. It was a severe blow and the man was losing hope ies pede A 
Feverishlv he wandered among the orange trees. One tree, a vt i or pe- 
fruit seedling, had alone escaped the freeze and the other dangers that thr 


. Rusty oranges, though equally 
*Bright fruit of good skin tends toward fancy, and is in demand sty 


good, are not so attractive in appearance. 


( Concluded on Page 33) 
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TELEPHONE 


An average American knows 
many people. But he does not 
always know where they are. 


He has a thousand friends and 
acquaintances. Where are they at 
this particular moment? He can 
be sure of some of them—perhaps 
a dozen. But he wants to locate 


one or more of the others. 


The Bell system enables him 
to reach them, 


If he finds his friend at home, 
or in his place of business, he 
talks with him at once. If helearns 
that his friend is in some other 
town the Bell System will furnish 
the connection. 
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Cities are larger than they used 
to be. Men know and need to 
know more people. Yet the need 
of keeping in touch 1s as great as 
ever. Without Bell service there 
would be hopeless confusion. 


The range of the telephone is 
not confined to one town or one 
community. lt is not satisfying 
simply to learn that a man is out 
of town; through the Long 
Distance Service of the Bell Sys- 
tem he may be reached wherever 
he is. 

The Bell Service extends to all 
communities. It reaches the mill- 
ions of American people. One in 
twenty is a Bell subscriber. The 
other nineteen can be found, be- 


cause Bell service is universal 
service. 


The telephone does more work for less money than any 
other servant of mankind. There is economy as well as 
efficiency in one system, one policy, universal service. 
Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 
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Brows wrinkled by worries 
are soothed and smoothed by 


The refreshing mintleaf juice 
has a remarkably calming effect. 


Fine for nerves! Fine for dióestion! 
Fine for teeth! Fine for breath! 


Look for the spear. 


The flavor fasts. 
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Three weights—two lengths 
At dealers or order direct, 50c. 
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By MRS. THADDEUS HORTON 


It is the purpose of this series of 
articles—of which this is the fourth 
installment—to illustrate types of 
Southern architecture in which stu- 
dents are interested: the Georgian (or 
Colonial) with its refined classicism; 
the West Indian, with its double-deck 
verandas, and that peculiar and most 
typical style, with white columns as 
its salient feature, which was the nat- 
ural outgrowth of the influences ex- 
erted by .the Greek Revival. These 
white-columned, or Greek temple 
houses, and their manifold derivatives 
scattered throughout the South—from 
Virginia to Mexico—are both types 
and prototypes in American architect- 
ure: the only style in the whole of our 
common country we may rightfully 
claim as our own. They are types be- 
cause they represent a peculiar period 
and condition, and prototypes because 
they have served, and are serving, as 
models for much of the architecture 
of the present day throughout Amer- 
ica. Each of the articles in the series 
is separate and complete in itself, and, 
at the same time, each relates indi- 
rectly to those which have preceded 
and are to follow. 


Part IV—The Greek Revival 


T the time the Greek Revival was 
at its height in England, early 
in the Nineteenth Century, the 

United States was just beginning to 
recover from the ravages of the Rev- 
olution, and turn its thoughts towards 
building. This was particularly true 
in the far South, where enormous 
tracts of new land were being opened 
up, new villages were being built, new 
slaves bought, and the entire bodv, 
social and agricultural, quickened 
with new life. What more natural 
than that as Greek styles were fash- 
ionable abroad, the Southerner should 
quickly adapt them to his own uses? 
One of the earliest and most noted 
of all the great American houses 


Ancrum House, Charleston. A Florentine villa. 


Mount Vernon, the home of Washington. Front view, showing colonnade. 


Witte House, Charleston, S. C. Euilt about 1809. 


Fort Hill, built about 1810, near Pendleton, S. C., by John C. Calhoun. 


Arlington, built in 1802 by George Washington Park Custis, grandson of Martha Washington. 


The Hermitage, the home of Andrew Jackson, near Nashville, Tenn. 


Bulloch House, Orleans Square, Savannah. Built in 1810. View of portico of Bulloch House. 
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built after the Greek ideas of architecture is the White House itself. Orig- 
inally, as planned by Hoban, it was more Georgian than classic, but the Ionic 
portico was added during the administration of Andrew Jackson, whose tastes 
for the Grecian orders was well known, and who is said to have influenced 
the character and style of the improvements of 1820. It is, therefore, largely, 
if not entirely, due to Southern influence that the White House is what it is 
*o-day—a typical, if not the typical, example of the Greek Revival in America. 

At the time the improvements at the White House were begun, President 
Jackson had completed his own house, near Nashville. No more dignified and 
'eautiful old place is to be found in the South. It is built in the form of a 
emple in antis with pavilion wings to either side. The hexastvle portico seen in 
front is repeated in the rear, the order used being that of the "Temple of the 
Wings” at Athens—a particularly graceful one in connection with domestic work. 

Once fairly introduced, the ideas of the Greek Revival spread with great 
rapidity, especially in the South. The salient idea of this great movement was, 
in the minds of the Southern builder, to make a house “look like a temple". 

Architects being none too numerous, the Southern planter (being a man 
of liberal education and travel) undertook the task himself; subscribing for 
architectural publications and drawing his own plans. This developed a gen- 
eration of amateur architects, and, strange to say, their work is the work that 
s now regarded as supplying in itself a type and a prototype; of being the 
me style in American architecture we may justly, as a Nation, claim as our 
own, and as such it is vastly more significant and original than the work of 
^he trained architects of the same period. 


A Perfect Expression of Greek Style 


The first houses of the Greek Revival built in the South were naturally 
iiormal expressions of a certain phase of classicism; notably Bulloch House, 
of Savannah, built in 1809, for Archibald Shobo Bulloch by Jay, a celebrated 
‘English architect, who designed a number of houses in the Southern part of 
\seorgia; Witte House, of Charleston, and Ancrum House, also of Charleston. 

Ancrum House has all the classical beauty of an Italian villa, and suggests 
ld world romance perhaps more than anything in America. The beautiful 
portico overlooking the formal garden, the high wall with its balustrades, the 
'eeling and style of the entire place is more Florentine than Charlestonian ; 

bough we find the architect yielding to the local demand and giving this 
lassical gem a formal side entrance on the street with a drawing-room on 
he second floor. From the latter long windows open on the tetrastyle portico, 
which, in turn, overlooks the garden. 

Bulloch House, of Savannah—known also locally as Habersham House, hav- 
ng been occupied by that distinguished family for several generations—is, 
aken all and all, perhaps the most perfect expression of Greek style to be 
ound in America. 

Note the proportions of the building, the location and size of the windows, 
the circular portico with its Corinthian columns illustrating the order of the 
horagic monument of Lysicrates. The interior of this house is equally 
‘remarkable. In the center of the hallway, rising within a circle formed by 
ix Corinthian columns, is a circular staircase which is a truly unique piece 
if construction. This circular effect—which is one of the chief motifs—is 
‘arried out not only in connection with the portico and staircase but with the 
reakfast room, which is a perfect circle set within square walls. 

In studying the Greek Revival end its influences one can but wonder if 
George Washington had a pre-vision of coming styles when he put a colonnade 
io the front of Mount Vernon. Though expressing no classic order, the columns 
being square instead of round, this old place has much of the feeling of the 
country houses found further South, which were perhaps influenced by it 
more or less. At any rate, the peculiarities of Mount Vernon are extremely 
interesting and significant. 

Meanwhile, the ideas of the Greek Revival were taking hold of the pop- 
ular taste and Southern gentlemen were building homes for themselves all 
over the South. John C. Calhoun designed and built Fort Hill, which, on the 
whole, is a commonplace old Georgian house with a tetrastyle portico (Doric 
in feeling) to the North and another to the South, opening off from the art 
yallery and a one-roomed pavilion in the yard which was used as a library 
and an office. 

Remove the two porticos from Fort Hill and you have an effect so com- 
monplace as to be almost banal; but the white columns add a nameless dignity 
to the simplicity of the whole. You may make white columns absurd—and 
*he Southern builder often did this—but you can't make them ugly! 


Established a Precedence for the South 


By far the noblest piece of Grecian architecture in America is Arlington, 
ihe home of Robert E. Lee, on the Potomac, near Washington, now a National 
Cemetery. It was built in 1802 by George Washington Park Custis, the grand- 
son of Martha Washington. Arlington was intended, as far as the portico is 
concerned, to repeat the Temple Theseus at Athens, but the designer (prob- 
ably Mr. Custis himself) did not thoroughly know his style. The portico, it 
is true, is hexastyle, and the great shafts have no base, but rest properly on a 
simple stylobate; the?columns have no crenellations and the frieze has been 
wiven Roman triglyphs in the place of Grecian, These lapses may make = 
purist smile, but their very existence at Arlington has established a preceden 
lhat has been followed all over the South. j 

Witte House, of Charleston, was built in 1810 after designs furnished by 
English architects, and is, on the whole, a very ambitious piece of work, mS 
European than American in character. Although a town house, it vadis 
the advantages of privacy to a remarkable degree. For, while TOE Ov it 
looks an English garden aviary, the rear is built up on a line with the side 
street that marks the city block, affording a tradesman entrance and other 
conveniences necessary. Passing along this side street and looking up at 
the Baronial abode above, one would imagine it nothing more than a conven- 
tional city residence; whereas, like a true mystic, it hides its beauties from 
view: by an adroit arrangement it turns its worst side to the public, saving 
its abundant adornment for those who know and love it intimately. 


Ss 


"The fifth article of this series will deal with the spread of the Greek Re- 
of such famous old homes as Bell Grove, of 
f the Adams and Andrews; Millwood, 
ade Hampton; the residence of Presi- 
Pope Barrow residence at Athens; 


vival, illustrated by photographs 
Iberville Parish, Louisiana, the home 0 
near Columbia, the home of eux m 
dent James K. Polk, near Nashville; the 
the Ben Hill residadies LaGrange, Ga.; the old Bond home, Macon, Ga., now | 
known as the Coleman house; Greenwood, an old estate at Thomasville, Ga.; | 
Dunleith, near Natchez, Miss, and the McAlpin residence, Orleans Square, 


Savannah. 
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and worry which she is obliged to undergo. 
Here is a special use for 


JELL- 


The daintiest and most delicious JELL-O lunch can 
be prepared in advance, and with a minute's work. Serve 
with whipped cream. Wafers and tea, coffee or cocoa 
complete a lunch that is delightful in every respect. 


The beautiful recipe book, *DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” telis how to make all sorts of delicacies. 
Sent for two stamps to all who write for it. 


There are seven flavors of JELL-O: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


Each flavor in a separate package. 10c. at all grocers. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO,, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


If you will send 5c. for this test- 
ing sample and try it for yourself 
you will then understand why 


ED. PINAUD'S 
HAIR TONIC 


(Eau de Quinine) 


is the favorite hair dressing of cultured men and women rouso main 
the world over. 

Write to-day to our American offices. Test the 
sample, then buy a 50c. or $1.00 bottle at any drug 
or department store, and begin to cultivate your hair. 


Use ED. PINAUDSS faithfully and watch results. Head." 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, Dept. 414 
ED. PINAUD BLDG. 
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Write for It today 
You need farm gates; ask for special 
gate circular. 
Republic Fence and Gate Co., 
217 Republic St., No. Chicago, IIl 
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It is not always an easy task for the woman who has no 
help to get up a suitable lunch for the friends who have spent 


Very often her enjoyment is marred by the fuss and expense 
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“THE CAR 
COMPLETE" 


Model 6-B, Five Passenger Family Car 


If you want acar that's always ready, that 
will “get-there-and-back” the same day 


Investigate the 
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The Epitome of Strength, Endurance and Comfort. 


The Triumph of Forty Years Honest Effort 
Write today for Catalog No. $5. 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY Co., 535 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


Builders of the Famous Columbus Electric 


ERYMAN’S CAR 


The Brush is not an imitation nor 
an adaptation of any other automobile 


It is not a big, complicated car cut down 
in size to sell at a low price, but is a simple, 
staunch, reliable runabout—the only motor 
car built in this country that can prop- 
erly be called by that name. 

It is designed to do the strenuous work 
demanded of a runabout and its design is 
such that we can build it as well as any of 
the large cars are. built and still sell it at 
this wonderful price. 

Before the first Brush was built, we fore- 


saw the demand for a reliable automobile 
which would replace the *''horse and 
buggy," just as the big touring car and 
limousine have replaced the team, the 
carriage and the coachman. 

The enormous demand for the Brush 
shows that our judgment was correct— 
and it is not a demand from any one ter- 
ritory, nor from any particular class, but 
from sane, thinking people in all parts of 
the world. 


Everybody Buys the BRUSH 


The Business Man, who judges it from a 
standpoint of utility and minimum  depre- 
ciation. 

The Physician, who must have absolute 
dependability and exacting service. 

'The City and Country Salesman, con- 
sidering initial: cost as well as maintenance 
expense. 

The Farmer, who looks at the Brush as 
an investment, not a luxury. 

The Suburbanite, who is at the mercy 
of inconvenient transportation facilities. 

The Young Folks, who want a good 
looking little car and must have simplicity 
without excessive speed. 


Even the manufacturers of some of the 
larger automobiles are using the Brush in 
their business. Could we offer you better 
evidence of the value of Brush cars than the 
fact that the Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co. 
is using six of them? More than a year ago, 
these people bought one car, which showed 
such wonderful results that they have since 
purchased five more. 

The six models we are building, in ad- 
dition to the standard Runabout shown 
above, will meet the requirements of all. 
The Brush knows no class—recognizes 
no competition. It is really ‘‘Every- 
man's Car.” 


Write for preliminary announcement 


BRUSH RUNABOUT COMPANY BETROI MICHIGAN 


densely, hopelessly ignorant. 
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|MARTIN | 


CHAPTER XXIX (Concluded) 


PAIR of knee duck-trousers and an old sweater made him a presentable 
wheel costume so that he could go with Ruth on afternoon rides. Be- 
sides, he no longer had opportunity to see much of her in her own 
home, where Mrs. Morse was thoroughly prosecuting her campaign of 

entertainment. The exalted beings he met there, and to whom he had looked 
up to but a short time before, now bored him. They were no longer exalted. 
He was nervous and irritable, what of his hard luck, disappointments, and 
close application to work, and the conversation of such people was maddening. 
He was not unduly egotistic. He measured the narrowness of their minds by 
the minds of the thinkers in the books he read. At Ruth's home he never met 
a large mind, with the exception of Professor Caldwell, and Caldwell he had 
met there only once. As for the rest, they were numskulls, ninnies, superficial, 
dogmatic, and ignorant. It was their ignorance that astounded him. What 
was the matter with them? What had they done with their educations? They 
had had access to the same books he had. How did it happen that they had 
drawn nothing from them? 

He knew that the great minds, the deep and rational thinkers, existed. 
He had his proofs from the books, the books that had educated him beyond 
the Morse standard. And he knew that higher intellects than those of the 
Morse circle were to be found in the world. He read English society novels, 
wherein he caught glimpses of men and women talking politics and philosophy. 
And he read of salons in great cities, even in the United States, where art and 
intellect congregated.  Foolishly, in the past, he had conceived that all well- 
groomed persons above the working class were persons with power of intellect 
and vigor of beauty. Culture and collars had gone together, to him, and he 
had been deceived into believing that college educations and mastery were the 
same things. 

Well, he would fight his way on and up higher. 
with him. Her he dearly loved, and he was confident that she would shine 
anywhere. As it was clear to him that he had been handicapped by his early 
environment, so now he perceived that she was similarly handicapped. She 
had not had a chance to expand. The books on her father’s shelves, the paint- 
ings on the walls, the music on the piano—all were just so much meretricious 
display. To real literature, real painting, real music, the Morses and their 
kind were dead. And bigger than such things was life, of which they were 
In spite of their Unitarian proclivities and their 
masks of conservative broadmindedness, they were two generations behind 
interpretative science: their mental processes were medizval, while their think- 
ing on the ultimate data of existence and of the universe struck him as the 
same metaphysical method that was as young as the youngest race, as old as 
the cave-man, and older—the same that moved the first Pleistocene ape-man 
to fear the dark; that moved the first hasty Hebrew savage to incarnate Eve 
from Adam's rib; that moved Descartes to build an idealistic system of the 
universe out of the projections of his own puny ego; and that moved the 
famous British ecclesiastic to denounce evolution in satire so scathing as to 
win immediate applause and leave his name a notorious scrawl on the page 
of history. 

So Martin thought, and he thought further, till it dawned upon him that 
the difference between these lawyers, officers, business men, and bank cashiers 
he had met and the members of the working class he had known, was on a par 
with the difference in the food they ate, clothes they wore, neighborhoods in 
which they lived. Certainly, in all of them was lacking the something more 
which he found in himself and in the books. The Morses had shown him the 
best their social position could produce, and he was not infatuated by it. A 
pauper himself, a slave to the money-lender, he knew himself the superior of 
those he met at the Morses’; and, when his one decent suit of clothes was out 
of pawn, he moved among them a lord of life, quivering with a sense of out- 
rage akin to what a prince would suffer if condemned to iive with goat-herds. 

“You hate and fear the Socialists,” he remarked to Mr. Morse, one evening 
at dinner; “but why? You neither know them nor their doctrines." 

The conversation had been swung in that direction by Mrs. Morse, who 
had been invidiously singing the praises of Mr. Hapgood. The cashier was 
Martin's black beast, and his temper was a trifle short where the talker 
of platitudes was concerned. 

“Yes,” he had said, “Charley Hapgood is what they call a rising young 
man—somebody told me as much. And it is true. He'll make the Governor's 
Chair before he dies, and who knows?—maybe the United States Senate." 

“What makes you think so?” Mrs. Morse had inquired. 

“Tve heard him make a campaign speech. It was so cleverly stupid and 
unoriginal, and also so convincing, that the leaders cannot help but regard 
him as safe and sure, while his platitudes are so much like the platitudes of the 
average voter that—oh, well, vou know you flatter any man by dressing up 
his own thoughts for him and presenting them to him." 

“I actually think you are jealous of Mr. Hapgood,” Ruth had chimed in. 

“Heaven forbid!” The look of horror on Martin's face stirred Mrs. Morse 
to belligerence. 

“You surely don't mean to say that Mr. Hapgood is stupid?” she de- 
manded, icily, 

“No more than the average Republican," was the retort, “or average Dem- 
ocrat, either. . They are all stupid when they are not crafty, and very few of 
them are crafty. The only wise Republicans are the millignaires and their con- 
scious henchmen. "They know which side their bread is buttered on, and they 
know why.” 

“I am a Republican," Mr. 
classify me?” 

*Oh, you are an unconscious henchman." 

*Henchman ?" 

“Why, yes. You do corporation work. You have no working-class nor 
criminal practice. You don't depend upon wife-beaters and pickpockets for 
your income. You get your livelihood from the masters of society, and who- 
ever feeds a man is that man's master. Yes, you are a henchman. You are 
interested in advancing the interests of the aggregations of capital you serve." 

Mr. Morse's face was a trifle red. 

“I confess, sir," he said, “that you talk like a scoundrelly Socialist.” 

Then it was that Martin made his remark: 

"You hate and fear the Socialists; but why? 
nor their doctrines." 

"Your doctrine certainly sounds like Socialism," Mr, Morse replied, while 
Ruth gazed anxiously from one to the other, and Mrs. Morse beamed happily at 
the opportunity of rousing her liege lord's antagonism. 

"Because I say Republicans are stupid, and hold that liberty, equality 
and fraternity are exploded bubbles, does not make me a Socialist," Martin 
said with a smile. “Because I question Jefferson and the unscientific French- 
men who informed his mind, does not make me a Socialist. Believe me, Mr. 
Morse, you are far nearer Socialism than I who am its avowed enemy." 

"Now you please to be facetious," was all the other could say. 

“Not at all. I speak in all seriousness. You still believe in equality, and 
yet you do the work of the corporations, and the corporations, from day to 
day, are busily engaged in burying equality. And you call me a Socialist be- 
cause I deny equality, because I affirm just what you live up to. The Repub- 
licans are foes to equality, though most of them fight the battle against equality 


And he would take Ruth 
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Morse put in lightly. “Pray how do you 


You neither know them 
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with the very word itself the slogan on their lips. In the 
name of equality they destroy equality. That was why I 
called them stupid. As for myself, I am an individualist. 
I believe the race is to the swift, the battle to the strong. 
Such is the lesson I have learned from biology, or at least 
think I have learned. As I said, I am an individualist, and 
individualism is the hereditary and eternal foe of Socialism." 

"But you frequent Socialist meetings," Mr, Morse chal- 
lenged. 

"Certainly, just as spies frequent hostile camps. How 
else are you to learn about the enemy? Besides, I enjoy 
myself at their meetings. They are good fighters, and, 
right or wrong, they have read the books. Any one of them 
knows far more about sociology and all the other ologies 
than the average captain of industry. Yes, I have been to 
half a dozen of their meetings, but that doesn't make me 
a Socialist any more than hearing Charley Hapgood orate 
made me a Republican." 

"I can't help it,^ Mr. Morse said feebly, *but I still be- 
lieve you incline that way." 

Bless me, Martin thought to himself; he doesn't know 
what I was talking about. He hasn't understood a word 
of it. What did he do with his education, anyway? 

Thus, in his development, Martin found himself face to 
face with economic morality, or the morality of class; and 
soon it became to him a grisly monster. Personally, he was 
an intellectual monster, and more offending to him than 
platitudinous pomposity was the morality of those about 
him, which was a curious hotchpotch of the economic, the 
metaphysical, the sentimental, and the imitative. 


A sample of this curious messy mixture he encountered 
nearer home. His sister Marian had been keeping company 
with an industrious young mechanic, of German extraction, 
who, after thoroughly learning the trade, had set up for 
himself in a bicycle-repair shop. Also, having got the agency 
for a low-grade make of wheel, he was prosperous. Marian 
had called on Martin in his room a short time before to 
announce her engagement, during which visit she had play- 
fully inspected Martin's palm and told his fortune. On 
her next visit she brought Hermann von Schmidt along with 
her. Martin did the honors and congratulated both of 
them in language so easy and graceful as to affect disagree- 
ably the peasant-mind of his sister’s lover. This bad im- 
pression was further heightened by Martin’s reading aloud 
the half-dozen stanzas of verse with which he had com- 
memorated Marian’s previous visit. It was a bit of society 
verse, airy and delicate, which he had named “The Palmist”. 
He was surprised, when he finished reading it, to note no 
enjoyment in his sister's face. Instead, her eyes were 
fixed anxiously upon her betrothed, and Martin, following 
her gaze, saw spread on that worthy’s assymetrical features 
nothing but black and sullen disapproval. The incident 
passed over, they made an early departure, and Martin 
forgot all about it, though for the moment he had been puz- 
zled that any woman, even of the working class, should not 
have been flattered and delighted by having poetry writ- 
ten about her. 

Several evenings later Marian again visited him, this 
time alone. Nor did she waste time in coming to the 
point, upbraiding him sorrowfully for what he had done. 

“Why, Marian,” he chided, “you talk as though you 
were ashamed of your relatives, or of your brother at 
any rate.” 

“And I am, too," she blurted out. 

Martin was bewildered by the tears of mortification he 
saw in her eyes. The mood, whatever it was, was genuine. 

“But, Marian, why should your Hermann be jealous of 
my writing poetry about my own sister?” , 

“He aint jealous,” she sobbed. “He says it was indecent, 
obscene.” Martin emitted a long, low whistle of incredulity, 
then proceeded to resurrect and read a carbon copy of 
“The Palmist”. 

*[ can't see it," he said, finally, proffering the manu- 
script to her. “Read it yourself and show me whatever 
strikes you as obscene—that was the word, wasn't it?" 

“He says so, and he ought to know," was the- answer 
with a wave aside of the manuscript, accompanied by a 
look of loathing. “And he says you've got to tear it up. 
He says he wont have no wife of his with such things writ- 
ten about her which anybody can read. He says its a 
disgrace, and he wont stand for it." E 

*Now, look here, Marian, this is nothing but nonsense, 
Martin began; then abruptly changed his mind, L 

He saw before him an unhappy girl, knew the futility 
of attempting to convince her husband or her, and, though 
the whole situation was absurd and preposterous, he resolved 
to surrender. EL 

“All right," he announced, tearing the manuscript into 
half a dozen pieces and throwing it into the waste-basket. 

He contented himself with the knowledge that even then 
the original typewritten manuscript was reposing in the 
office of a New York magazine. Marian and her husband 
would never know, and neither himself nor they, nor the 
world, would lose if the pretty, harmless poem ever were 

ublished. i 
E Marian, starting to reach into the waste-basket, refrained. 

*Can I?" she pleaded. 

He nodded his head, regarding her thoughtfully as she 
gathéred the torn pieces of manuscript and re = 
into the pocket of her jacket—ocular evidence of the suc 
cess of her mission. She reminded him of Lizzie Connolly, 
though there was less of fire and gorgeous flaunting life bá 
her than in that other girl of the working class whom he 
had seen twice. But they were on a par, the pair ur ne», 
in dress and carriage, and he smiled with inward pei 
ment at the caprice of his fancy which suggested Ue ME 
pearance of either of them in Mrs. Morses drawing-room, 
The amusement faded, and he was aware of a great lone- 
liness. This sister of his and the Morse drawing-room were 
milestones of the road he had traveled. And he had left 
them behind. He glanced affectionately about him at his 
few books. They were all the comrades left to him. 
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(Copyright, 1908, by Fack London) 


"Hello, what's that?” he demanded in startled surprise. 

Marian repeeted her question. 

“Why don’t I go to work?” He broke into a laugh that 
was only half-hearted. “That Hermann of yours has been 
talking to you.” y 

She shook her head, | 

"Don't fie," he commanded, and the nod of her head 
affirmed his charge. 

"Well, you tell that Hermann of yours to mind his own 
business. "That when I write poetry about the girl he's 
keeping company with it's his business, but that outside of 
that he's got no say so. Understand? . . . So you don't 
think I'll succeed as a writer, eh?" he went on. *You think 
I'm no good?—that I've fallen down and am a disgrace to 
the family ?" 

"I think it would be much better if: you got a job," she 
said, firmly, and he saw she was sincere. *Hermann says—" 

"D— Hermann!" he broke out, good-naturedly. “What 
I want to know is when you're going to get married. Also, 
you find out from your Hermann if he'll deign to permit 
you to accept a wedding present from me." 

-He mused over the incident after she had gone, and once 
or twice broke out into laughter that was bitter as he saw 
his sister and her betrothed, all the members of his own 
class and the members of Ruth's class, directing their narrow 
little lives by narrow little formulas—herd-creatures, flock- 
ing together and patterning their lives by one another's opin- 
ions, failing of being individuals and of really living life 
because of the childlike formulas by which they were en- 
slaved. He summoned them before him in apparitional pro- 
cession, Bernard Higginbotham arm in arm with Mr. But- 
ler, Hermann von Schmidt cheek by jowl with C harley Hap- 
good, and one by one and in pairs he judged them and dis- 
missed them— judged them by the standards of intellect and 
morality he had learned from the books. Vainly he asked: 
Where are the great souls, the great men and women? He 
found them not among the careless, gross, and stupid intel- 
ligences that answered the call of vision to his narrow room. 
He felt a loathing for them such as Circe must have felt 
for her swine. When he had dismissed the last one and 
thought himself alone, a late-comer enfered, unexpected and 
unsummoned. Martin watched him and saw the stiff-rim, 
the square-cut, double-breasted coat and the swaggering 
shoulders of the youthful hoodlum who had once been he. 

“You were like all the rest, young fellow," Martin 
sneered. “Your morality and your knowledge were just the 
same as theirs. You did not think and act for yourself. 
Your opinions, like your clothes, were ready-made; your 
acts were shaped by popular approval. You were cock of 
your gang because the others acclaimed you the real thing. 
You fought and ruled the gang, not because you liked to— 
you know you really despised it—but because the other 
fellows patted you on the shoulder. You licked Cheese-Face 
because you wouldn't give in, and you wouldn't give in, 
partly because you were abysmal brute and for the rest be- 
cause you believed what every one about you believed, that 
the measure of manhood was the carnivorous ferocjty dis- 
played in injuring and marring fellow-creatures' anatomies. 
Why, you whelp, you even won other fellows’ girls away 
from them, not because you wanted the girls, but because in 
the marrow of those about you, those who set your moral 
pace, was the instinct of the wild animal. Well, the years 
have passed, and what do you think about it now?” 

As if in reply, the vision underwent a swift metamor- 
phosis. The stiff-rim and the square-cut vanished, being re- 
placed by milder garments; the toughness went out of the 
face, the hardness out of the eyes; and the face, chastened 
and refined, was irradiated from an inner life of communion 
with beauty and knowledge. The apparition was very like 
his present self, and, as he regarded it, he noted the student- 
lamp by which it was illuminated, and the book over which 
it pored. He glanced at the title and read: “The Science 
of Aesthetics". Next, he entered into the apparition, trim- 
med the student-lamp, and himself went on reading “The 
Science of Aesthetics". 

CHAPTER XXX 
N a beautiful Fall day, a day of similar Indian Summer 
O to that which had seen their love declared the year 

. before, Martin read his *Love-cycle" to Ruth, It was 
in the afternoon, and, as before, they had ridden out to 

eir favorite knoll in the hills. Now and again she had 

b. ME his reading with exclamations of pleasure, and 
now, as he laid the last sheet of manuscript with its fellows, 
e waited her judgment. J 
ni She sed to EM and at last she spoke haltingly, 
hesitating to frame in words the harshness of her thought. 

«I think they are beautiful, very beautiful,” she said; 
“but you can’t sell them, can you? You see what I n:can," 
she said, almost pleaded. “This writing of yours is not 
practical. Something is the matter—maybe it is with the 
market—that prevents you from earning a living by it. And 
please, dear, don't misunderstand me. I am flattered, and 
made proud, and all that—I could not be a true woman were 
it otherwise—that you should write these poems to me. 
But they do not make our marriage possible. Don't you 
see, Martin? Don't think me mercenary. It is love, the 
thought of our future, with which I am burdened. A whole 
year has gone by since we learned we loved each other, and 
our wedding day is no nearer. Don’t think me immodest 
in thus talking about our wedding, for really I have my 
heart, all that I am, at stake. Why don’t you try to get 
work on a newspaper, if you are so bound up in your 
writing? Why not become a reporter?—for a while, at 
least?” 

“Tt would spoil my style,” was his answer, in a low, 
monotonous voice. “You have no idea how I’ve worked 

style.” 
"Pr Bat those storiettes," she argued. “You called them 
hack-work. You wrote many of them. Didn't they spoil 
your style?" $ 

“No, the cases are different. The storiettes were ground 

` (Continued on Page 34) 
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An Advertisement by 
Elbert Hubbard 


Commonsense 


and 


Life Insurance 


10 KEEP YOUNG 
is something we 
all want to do, 3 
And it's mostly 
brought about by 
not thinking aboutit. You can't 
keep young if you are always 
dwelling on those terrible things 
that may happen when you re 
young no longer. Thats why 
some people save.W Saving is fine, 
excellent, provided you can find 


wes 
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out in advance that you are going 
to live long enough to make the 
saving worth the stinting. V It's a 
mean thing after you've done with- 
out your tobacco for a week, to hike 
into the sweet eternal. * What's to 
be done about it anyhow? Easy | 
A life insurance policy means 
saving plus. No risk of falling 
into the long sleep with $14.75 
at the bank. * Not only is your 
life insured, but you are insured 
against your own inclination to 
shake the baby's bank, when you 
see a “sure thing .¥Insure your- 
self and be assured. ¥ Don't let 
the wife and the kiddies run the 
risk of having not only lack of 
syrup, but actually no cakes at all. 
¥]t simply means that you deposit 
a part of your savings with an 
insurance company instead of a 
bank.¥¢The bank simply pays you 
back what you put in; but the 
insurance company pays much 
more. No bank in the world is 
as strong as the Equitable. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Strongest in the World ” 


The Company which pays its death claims 
on the day it receives them. 


Paul Morton, President 


120 Broadway, NewYork City 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in 
your town? Then why not recommend 
some good man—or woman—to us, to rep- 
resent us there? Great opportunities today 
in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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RED ROUGH 
HANDS 


On Retiring 


One night treatment for red, 
rough, chapped and bleeding 
hands, itching, burning palms 
and painful finger ends with 


CUTICURA 


Works wonders. Soak them, on 
retiring, in hot water and Cuti- 
cura Soap, dry, anoint freely 
with Cuticura Ointment, and 
wear soft bandages or old loose 
gloves during the night. 


SOFT WHITE 
HANDS 


On Risin 


Taa 


THE SUPREME PURITY OF 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


commends it for 


Infant Feeding. 
It has been the 


52 years. 


“Leaders of Quality” 
EST. 1857 


and tho addresses of two flower-loving 
friends, and I will sond you 50 seeds of 


the beautiful 


4 Y. "2 telling how. to gro from 
; today for the only Carnation seed 
that blooms in 4 months from sowing, 
MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
Pioneer Seedswoman (One hour's 
Dept. 112, Hudson, Wis. ride from Minneapolis) 


—|to do some wonderful things. 


leading food for 
infants for over 


BORDEN'S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


Don't Scare 
Little Boys! 


Verse and Picture 
By R. J. DEAN 


A little boy bumped into him, 
And so the man got mad; 

He called him names and shook his fist, 
And badly scared the lad— 
Right then the man bumped into 
A big Zotwot, slim and tall, 
| Who scared the man so badly 

That he couldn't run at all; 
But he clackered and blerched 

And plightened like chalk, 
And wobbled his legs 

When he wanted to walk! 


P. S. 


The Jay-fowl never does forget 
The things the Zotwots do, 

For the Jay-fowl is the Zotwots’ pet, 
And. the Zotwots know it, too! 


E 


The Zotwots, as every one knows—or 
should know—are a peaceable people 
whose chief aim in life is to guard the 
welfare of children. They will not permit 
grown-ups to impose upon or frighten 
boys and girls, and in this laudable pur- 
pose they are ably abetted by the Jay- 
fowl, the sedate and soulful Jay-fowl. 
He is the Zotwots’ pet, as you have 
doubtless surmised if you have been keep- 
ing up with the “Chronicles of the Zot- 
wots”. Next month the Zotwots are going 
Be pre- 
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Letters From the Children 


Made Good Average at School 

Byron Center, Mich.—I will tell you 
about our town. It has about three 
hundred and fifty inhabitants. The 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway runs through this town. Not 
many cattle are shipped. Quite a lit- 
tle coal is freighted by. There are 
about ten trains passing each day. 
There are lots of woods around here. 
This Fall we went beech-nutting; we 
got quite a few. We store them up 
for the Winter. 'They are very good. 
Much corn, wheat, apples, celery, lum- 
ber and onions are raised here. The 
"Grand River is North of here and the 
Kalamazoo River is South. Furniture 
is produced in great quantities in 
| Grand Rapids, our nearest market. It 
is North of the Grand River. Our 
school-house is in the Southern part 
of the town. It is on a little hill 
where we slide in Winter. It has 
three rooms; there are ten grades. 
The teachers are Miss Vandernall, 
! Miss Hickox and Mr. Haskins. Miss 
Vandernall teaches the Kindergarten, 
First, Second and Third grades; Miss 
Hickox teaches the Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth grades. Mr. Haskins teaches 
the remaining classes. We recite in a 
little room in the Northern part of 
the building. The building faces the 
North. We have a library with many 
books in it. We have an organ up- 
stairs. There are fifty-one desks up- 
stairs. There are black-boards in 
front of the room and along the sides 


between the windows except toward 
the back. The door opening into our 
recitation room is in the North-west- 
ern part of the room. There are reci- 
tation seats in the front of Mr. Has- 
kins’s room. My father is the post- 
master. The office is in the East- 
central part the town. We live 
just West of it. The leading places 
are Townes’s store, creamery, Holle- 
man & Deewerds store, two black- 
smith shops, the telephone office, de- 
pot, shoe-shop, meat market, three 
churches—Methodist-Episcopal, Dutch 
Reform, and the Advent—grist mill 
and saw mill. I go to the Methodist 
Church. I am ten years old and 
in the Fifth grade. I am the youngest 
in my class. Our studies in the Fifth 
grade are reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, physiology, language and 
geography. I was rank one in my 
class this month. My average was 98 
per cent. Gait Cooper. 


Is the Finest State Capitol Building 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I will tell you about our city. 
It is the capital of Pennsylvania and 
is situated on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna River. ‘The population is 
between eighty and ninety thousand. 
We have a beautiful capitol building, 
which is considered the finest State 
Capitol building in the United States. 
It is enclosed in a beautiful park, 
where squirrels and pigeons are nu- 
merots. The squirrels will climb up 


your arm to your shoulder, if you hold 
a nut on your shoulder. The pigeons 
will alight on your outstretched arm, 
and take the kernel from your hand. 
We have also three very pretty parks, 
Wildwood, which is not yet quite com- 
pleted; Paxtang, and Reservoir. Pax- 
tang is a park used mostly for amuse- 
ments, such as the Figure Eight, the 
Flying Horse, the Miniature Engine, 
etc. Reservoir is the park that con- 
tains the city reservoir, and every Fri- 
day evening a large band concert is 
held there. We are getting a num- 
ber of large buildings here, including 
the Masonic Temple, the Telegraph 
building, the Technical High School 
gymnasium, and the Catholic Recre- 
ation Hall. I am in the last grade 
of the grammar school course, or the 
Ninth grade. We have no boys in 
our room, and the boys have no girls 
in theirs. In all of the rooms in the 
whole building the girls are not in the 
same room as the boys, except in the 
A and B primary. I have a sister 
twelve years old, but no brothers. I 
would like to exchange postals with 
some of the cousins. Hope my letter 
will not reach: the waste-basket. 
MARGARET JAMES. 
608 North Third Street. 


Lake Eighteen Miles in Circumference 


Lake Toxaway, N. C.—Dear Uncle 
Remus and Cousins: I thought I 
would write you a letter. My father 
takes your Magazine, and I love to 


o nc €T 


read it, but I am more interested 
in the Children's Department. I am 
a country girl fifteen years of age; I 
live about three miles from Lake Tox- 
away. The Toxaway Lake is very 


large, it contains about 1,300 acres ° 


of land and is about eighteen miles 
around it. I enjoy boat riding; I 
have ridden on the row boats and 
gasoline boats. I enjoy the rides in 
the row boats best. My father owns 
a large tract of land near Lake 
Toxaway, joining the Toxaway Com- 
pany's land; I like to live here fine; 
it is a beautiful mountain country. I 
have only two brothers and four sis- 
ters—I am the youngest girl; one 
of my brothers is younger than I. 
One of my sisters is married, the oth- 
ers are single. I have three little 
nieces and one little nephew. I am 
in school now. I like my teacher fine, 
his name is Mr. Overton W. Clayton. 
I am in the Seventh grade. We have 
an eight-month school. Well, as my 
letter is getting long, I must close. 
If this letter escapes the  waste- 
basket, I will write again. I would 
be very glad to exchange post cards 
with some of the cousins. With love 
to all the cousins. 
CELIA A. OWENS, 


It Is Cane-Grinding Time 


Oakfield, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I live about one mile from Flint 
River in Worth County, in a little city 
named Oakfield. There are about five 
hundred inhabitants. Cotton and corn 
are the chief products. We also raise 
potatoes, cane, watermelons, peanuts 
and vegetables of all kinds. It is 
cane-grinding time now and we have a 
big time at the cane mill. Do you like 
cane juice, Uncle Remus? I go to 
school and am in the Sixth grade. 
My teacher’s name is Mr. Knight. My 
deskmate is Edna Harris. I have 
two sisters and one brother. Ethel 
and Ino are my sisters and Luther 
is my brother. My father is dead. He 
has been dead about ten years. I am 
ten years old. I have blue eyes, 
light complexion and dark hair. I 
have never been to Atlanta, but mama 
and Ino have; if I had gone I would 
have gone to see you. They went dur- 
ing the Fair. I guess you went to 
the automobile ‘races, didn’t you? 
There were a lot of people who went 
and had a good time, they said. I 
hope my letter wont reach the waste- 
basket: if it doesn’t, I will come 
again. EDDIE Lee Everson. 


Made a Bale of Cotton to the Acre 


Lamar, S. C.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little boy eight years old. I 
am in the Fourth Reader at school 
and study hard. I read the Children's 
page and enjoy it very much. Next 
year I am going to plant a corn- 
field. This year I planted a garden 
of my own. I planted radishes, to- 
matoes, beets, turnips, butterbeans, 
snapbeans, corn, ete. I had a cotton 
patch of my own this year. I made 
& bale of cotton to the acre this year. 
I am going to plant a cotton patch 
again next year. My papa has a mill 
pond and I go fishing every Saturday 
that I can. We have a fine school 
house. There are four teachers. One 
is a music teacher. We also have a 
beautiful church and a hall. We play 
ball every day at noon. We have about 
a hundred pupils enrolled this year 
at school. I have a billy-goat. I 
bought a set of harness for him and 
have a fine time driving him to my 
wagon. I have a chicken yard, and 
mama gave me some hens to put in 
it. I have a drove of bantams. Mama 
has a drove of ducks. I have a little 
brother named Rogers Edward. I 
have a sister named Bonnie Kate and 
one named Sarah Elizabeth. I think 
my letter is getting too long, so I will 
close with best wishes for the Chil- 
dren’s page. M. Martin HARRELL. 


Has Fun Watching the Lambs 


Glendale, Utah.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: My papa takes your Magazine 
and I love to read the little letters 
in your paper from the other boys and 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 


girls; so I thought I would write you | 
a letter, too, and let you hear from a | 
cousin away out in Utah. I live in | 
the Southern county of the State, our | 
town is surrounded with high moun- 
tains and in the Summer time they 
look very beautiful. My papa has a 
herd of sheep. Sometimes we spend 
a short time in the mountains with 
him and we have a gay time watching 
the lambs play. I have one little 
brother and one little sister. I am | 
eight years old. Well, my letter is | 
long, and I don't want it thrown in 
the waste-box, so I think I had better 
close. Your new cousin, 
ELIZABETH SMITH. 


First Snow of the Season 


Little Rock, Ark.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little boy nine years of 
age. I go to a public school. I am 
in the high Third grade. We live two 
blocks from Main Street. I am the 
only boy in the family. I have three 
grown sisters. "There is a beautiful 
drive from our house to the new State 
Capitol. It wil be a very pretty 
building when it is finished. We have 
two skyscrapers, too. The popula- | 


tion of our city is about sixty-five | 


thousand. We are having the first 

snow of the season to-night. I hope 

that my letter wont reach the waste- 

basket. Cart Orssox. 
519 Cumberland Street. 


| 
Elizabeth Likes School Very Well | 
| 

f 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little girl nine years 
old. I am in the Fourth grade of 
Benton school. I have never seen a 
letter from Kansas City, so I thought | 


I would write one. I like school very | 


well. I have a pet rabbit named 
“Peter”. I had a kitten, but it ran 
away. My mother takes your Maga- 


zine, and I like to read the letters 
from the children. I have a brother 
seven years old; his name is Ellis. 
I hope to see my letter in print. 
ELIZABETH ATTERBERRY, 
3227 Lockridge Street. 


Elizabeth Is in the Third Grade 


Meridian, Miss.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little girl just nine 
years old; am in the Third grade at 
school and my teacher's name is Miss 
Mamie Spinks. My papa takes Ux- 
cue REwvs's Home MascazriNE, and I 
love to read the children's letters, and 
so I thought I would write one myself. 
I hope everybody had a nice time 
Christmas, especially the children. I 
hope Santa didn't forget any of them. 
Santa Claus is a good old man. I 
will close, as that horrid old waste- 


basket is just about where my letter | 


will land. 
3119 Eighth Street. 


Represented in His School Paper 


Boston, Mass.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I suppose you do not have many let- 


ELIZABETH CAMERON. | 


ters from the boys and girls away up | 
here in Massachusetts, but your Mag- | 
azine comes to my house every month, | 


and I enjoy it. I am a sophomore at 
the English High School and I should 
like to tell you of the different sports 


here. We have a football and basket- | 


ball team in the Winter, and in the 
Summer we have a fine baseball team. 
In addition to this, an excellent little 
magazine is published by the boys 
of the school, and I have one con- 
tribution in it so far. I have read 
many stories of your beautiful “Blue 
Grass” region, and I should dearly 
love to pay a visit to the South. A 
few blocks from my house is the State 
House of Massachusetts, and I think 
it is a magnificent building. Ihe 
acene from the cupola on the gold 
dome is beautiful, and one can see the 
Atlantic Ocean stretching far off in 
the blazing sun, with small boats glid- 
ing here and there on its bosom. ‘This 
city is noted for its many beautiful 
statutes, and I think one of the finest 
stands opposite the center door of the 
State House and shows the colored 
regiment marching off to war. 
ARTHUR C. Brooks. 
22 Pinckney Street. 
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M Prize-Winners for February | 


The following are the 
Gait Coorer, Byron Center, Mich. ; 
MARGARET JAMES, 608 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Cera A. Owens, Lake Toxaway, N. C. 

Eppe Lee Everson, Oakfield, Ga. 
M. Martix Harretr, Lamar, S. C. 


prize-winning letter-writers for the month: 
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KODAK Your STOCK 


Photography is both simple and inexpensive 
now. Kodak has made it so, and anybody can 
make good pictures with no other instructions than 
those which come with the camera. 


Ask the nearest Kodak dealer or write us for Kodak Catalogue. 
There's no charge. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
371 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


OUR GREAT NEW YEAR DIAMOND SPECIALS 


No, 867 2—$20. No. 8679—$25. No, 8688—850, 


No, 8685—885. 
These Rings were among our greatest sellers dant the Holidays. Thousands "m thousands were sold over the 


No. 8696—875. 


counter in our three large Chicago, or mp n DM "m naa pu = — rn vere pore 80 — 
y saving a Diamon o er investmen e wor ey increase 
Degin the New Year Right value 10 to 20% & year. To be successful, look successful; wear one of these 
fine, brilliant Diamonds, mounted in 14k solid gol > e send it on approval, all charges prepaid. If you are 
perfectly satisfied, keep it, and pay one-fifth down, balance in eight equal monthly amounts. Your credit is good. 


FTI The Old Rellable Original Diamond and Watch CreditHouse| WRITE FOR CATALOG conta! 
Dept. B800 , 92 to 98 State Street, Chicago, Hl. | Dyer 1:500 PROtORT A Me pnusrations O 
BROS.&CO, BranchStores: Pittsburg, Pa., & St. Louis, Mo. 


Diamonds, fine Watches and artistic 
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WITHOUT ONE CENT OF COST 
other than the price your dealer charges for the pro- 
ducts illustrated above, and scores of others (get free 
catalog), you may have 

Your Favorite Magazines and Books. 

Each product has a Library Slip packed with it-- 
save them, as they can be exchanged for your choice 
of over one thousand books and magazines (get 
free catalog). 

This remarkable offer is made possible because these 
National Manufacturers are giving a large part of 
their advertising money, in the form of Library 

Slips, to the public.in exchange for its trade. 

Cut off the corner coupon and get our 
beautiful new illustrated catalog with 
24 Free Library Slips. 


MAGAZINE & BOOK CO. 
116 West 14th Street 
New York City. 


LAS 


Jewelry. Mailed FREE. Write today. 


Did you get 
your copy of the 
Fashion Book 
we offered 
to send you 
last month, 
free? If not, 
write for it today 


LEA Lo 


TF 
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This beautiful book of advance fashion news 

is now in thousands of homes. If you didn’t get your 
copy, there's still one for you, Free. This is one of the most 
valuable Fashion Books ever published. Don’t put off sending ¢ 
for it—wnite us a postal for your copy nom. 


y 
Not only does it show the newest 1910 Spring and Summer Ladies’, Children's 
and Misses' Dresses, House Gowns, ressing ues, Kimonas and Wrappers 
also m ed - the new 1910 Poe rinted Fabri e actual 
om w e cost i 
Pains i our abject a giving You Ile ence p19 Show you these beautiful 
Passaic Printed Fabrics are the prettiest, most washable, most serviceable and 
print-value any amount of money can produce. Never before in our thirty 


ears ex ce have we offered such ttracti 
beautiful colorings to select from. Was at ag es of t Egit A rag mec 
and used of Passaic Prints : 


—The leading low-priced lawn for children’s i , 
/ : dl and misses' dresses. 
otus AWN Printed in an endlessvariety of patternsand colorings. 25in. wide, 


- ea —Theleadi Pei i 
Trouville Challie Paia og ee priced Challie, for bed spreads, com- 


/ nonas, dressing saques. Many pattern 
and colorings to select from. Three-quarter width. E m x x 


Valmont Batiste —For Children’s Dresses. Inan endless assortment of 


neat and attractive designs and colorings. 28 in. wide. 


Grasmere Batiste —For Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. 


patterns and colorings. 30 inches wide. 


Passaic Galatea Cloth —For Children's outdoor garments. A wide 


variety of patterns and coloring lecti 
2: incus wide y of pa olorings for selection. 


Be sure and tell your dealer to show you these and the 
other new 1910 designs in Passaic Printed Fabrics. 
Don t forget the interesting Passaic book of Advance 
F ns. Send for it today. A postal brings itto you. 


PASSAIC PRINT WORKS 
90 South Street, "ug E 
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No ES CE UY fine quality and wholesome- 


Necco Sw 


ness of the children’s confectionery if it be the 


Do You NECCO kind. Purity and cleanliness are the 


S4. first consideration in the making. That is why 
Ré N Know What all NECCO SWEETS are unusually good— 
5 whether the choice be the simpler kinds, the 


Confectionery famous LENOX CHOCOLATES, or any of 


the other 500 varieties. 

So tell the children to ask for NECCO 
SWEETS. Sold by best dealers everywhere. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass 


| X 


VINTAGE 
PATTERN 


Durability and Beauty 


have made this ware famous for many years. 
It affords the longest service | 
— and satisfaction— 


The heaviest triple plate 
is guaranteed by the trade mark x 


[BAT ROGERS BROS. rice 


Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue ““P-31” showing designs. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. New York 


hi 
(international Silver Co., Successor) ‘Sin FRA S 


-+ GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


S Can Pe copy this drawing! Then win a valuable prize! Do you want the on! 
: magazine published entirely devoted to Illustrating, Designing and Cartooning? Bach 
—— c von v^ Saen to Lahey Simply make a freehand drawing 
[U is picture wi n or pencil and mail it to us, stati 
(-3 Ils REAL FUN. Pe nives eri. ^ dal ee 
If your drawing is at least 40 per cent. as good as the original we will send you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE the handsomest and most fascinating Art Journal in i xiséebos 


The first issue alone has 125 PICTURES by WORLD-FAMOUS ILLUSTRATORS 
COPY THIS PICTURE AND GET A MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION FREE 


Hundreds have talent for drawing but do not know it; this contest will please thousands 
and stimulate an interest in Illustrating. Merely an hour copying Hans may win this 


lendid Art magazine. It's worth trying for. 7 ; 
TRY TONIGHT" ying for. Send in your sketch; it costs you nothing. 


rnm Copy the little man, yor’ Il get lots of fun out of it. 


+ 5. Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 282, Scranton, Pa. 
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PASSAIC 


Is Woman Incapable of Real Friendship? 


| RIENDS/!' commented the prosperous young woman journalist, with an 
F up-tilt of her shapely chin. “Really, I owe very little of what you call 

- my success to friends—women friends particularly. For honest counsel 
| and help, give me a man every time. The greater number of women 
are too narrow and self-loving to be true friends. They are charming as 
acquaintances, but when I need a bit of help or sincere advice—even in the 
small matter of knowing whether or not a hat is becoming—I go to a man. 
| Women are prone to be envious, and their small jealousy spoils friendship, 
| which is worth nothing unless it is sincere. Women have not yet gotten out 
of the shell of traditionary feminine characteristics. They hardly understand 
the full requirements of honor and justice, though they can be superbly gen- 
erous—on occasion." 

Is this a true arraignment? Undoubtedly, there is a grain of truth in it. 
The greater number of women are not educated up to the ideal of true friend- 
‘Ship. It is claimed that the women’s clubs are broadening and sweetening 
| women, and cultivating them to be capable of true friendship. It would be 
interesting to hear something from club women on this matter. 
| A. well-known club woman of New York said not long ago: “The present 
| State of society precludes friendship. If we spend all our time running from 
| the reception of one acquaintance to the musicale of another, how are we going 
to cultivate friendship? What has become of the delightful, simple home 
gatherings of earlier times when friends met, thoughts were expressed, inti- 
| macies cemented without fuss or ostentation? These have been banished to 
(make way for receptions, where a crowd of people come together and leave, 
having gathered a little scandal, listened to a little mediocre music and tired 
themselves out for nothing whatever save the satisfaction, perhaps, of seeing 
| their names in the society column of the daily paper. 
| There are women, delightful acquaintances, who are incapable of real 
| friendship, but also, there are women whose friendship is a life-long boon. 
| Such women are rare, but then, one needs only a few friends—a single friend 
is as much as one may hope for. Such a friend is usually a woman who has 
passed through the refining crucible of suffering and come forth with a nature 
grown purer, deeper and sweeter. She does not look for perfection in another; 
| she is wise enough to know that this is a will-of-the-wisp. 

She is not blind to her friends' faults, but seeing, she forgives them, 
and seeks to conceal their existence from less kindly eyes. She has read and 
| thought. She is in touch with the world and its advanced thinkers. She is 
| no longer in the heat and rush of the fray; therefore, her judgment is clearer; 
she can weigh men and women by a truer standard; with tender sympathy 
she consoles a bereaved spirit or soothes the wounded susceptibilities of a girl 
| for the loss of a fickle lover or inspires hope and courage in one who is 
struggling against circumstances and a discouraging environment. 
| There is a reposefulness, a sense of security in the possession of such a 
| woman’s close friendship, that must of necessity be wanting in a similar rela- 
| tion between a man and a woman because there is always the danger of being 
misunderstood. The world smiles skeptically at platonic friendship. 
experiments have proven that such friendships are perilous. Then, too, a man 
looks at the world from a vantage ground. He is guided by his reasoning 
faculties, a woman by her intuitions and sympathies. A man cannot follow 
or fully understand the intricacies of a woman’s heart. 
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Is Plain-Speaking a Duty: | 


i- [IT a friend's duty to be what is called “plain-spoken” to the friend she 
loves as herself? One must avoid wounding if possible, yet it is often 
the truest kindness to be candid and out-spoken. Frequently, we may save 
a friend from mistakes and false steps by a word spoken in season. Often, by 
injudicious encouragement, we excite hopes that can never bear fruit. Our 
friends come to us for advice: we see their hearts are inclined one way while 
our unbiased judgment tells us that an opposite course is best. But we shrink 
from speaking words that will chill their warm hopes. We temporize and 
| give an answer that does not embody our real opinion, but rather confirms them 
lin their own. When they see their folly and reproach us for want of candor, 
| it is poor comfort to reply, “I did not want to hurt your feelings.” 

The real friend often wounds to heal. But it is true that the duty of 
plain-speaking is a most unpleasant one, and there are few people who can 
perform it graciously. Only one who has inspired in her friend perfect con- 
fidence, whose sincerity and sympathy are unquestioned, can perform the task 
of fault-finding without wounding the one whom she seeks to benefit. Women 
who possess the maternal sense abundantly make the truest friends, partic- 
ularly when with this instinct of motherliness is combined the breadth of view 
and of sympathy that understands and tolerates. 
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Sweet Saint Valentine 


RIGINALLY, St. Valentine was the saint of birddom. ^n old rhyme 
tells us that on the 14th of February 


"The birds assembled in a great tree 
To arrange for the year matrimonially." 


But the Winter has been so bitter that there is little reason to think our 
instinct-wise feathered friends will come back on the love-mating day from 
their refuge on Summer shores, where 


| "The birds have no sorrow in their song, 
No Winter in their year." 


In a long ramble in the woods to-day I found only the omnipresent spar- 
rows, circling and chattering, and a bunchy little owl in a hollow tree—a hermit 
without a mate. The girls in my little burg who are arranging to give a Val- 
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ARY E. BRYAN Believing Mind: 


entine festival, find the making of owls for decoration an 
easy matter. They gather tissue paper—brown, white or 
gray—around cotton batting the size they wish the bird 
to be, tack this top and bottom, gathering it more at the 
top, cut ears and put shoe-buttons in a ruff of yellow paper 
for eyes—"and there it is!" "Those being the directions 
given by Rose MacRae, who is so clever at designing formu- 
las for entertainments. 

In the reception-room there is to be arranged a dove- 
cote, in which two little girls, dressed as birds, deliver, 
with their pasteboard bills, an envolope to each guest, as 
she passes by. Each envelope contains a rhymed prophecy 
of what the recipient may expect in the ensuing year. Some- 
thing like this: 


"St. Valentine says to thee 
A handsome lover your fate will be.” 


d 

As the patron saint of birds, St. Valentine must be 
grieved at seeing the destruction of these dear and delightful 
denizens of the woods, which continues to go on under the 
name of "sport". Our woods and meadows and brook- 
sides are being left desolate of the happy bird life that 
gave them their beauty and music. That loveliest sight 
—a tree with a joyous bird in its green heart—threatens 
to become only a picture in memory. The coo of the wood- 
dove in the pine—that sweetest, most poetic sound in Nature 
—will soon be silenced for all time. 
Our game laws do not sufficiently 
protect birds from the army of 
white and colored destroyers. There 
should be no “open season" for 
three or four years at least. 
Money awards should be promptly 
given to those who report any 
infringement of the game law. This 
is done in Florida, yet in spite of 
the vigilance of authorities there, 
it seems that the few remaining 
plumage birds are being destroyed. 
The display of tropical plumage— 
particularly the graceful aigret, 
the bridal plume of the mating 
mother bird—was never so pro- 
fuse on women's hats as it was last 
season—those immense hats that 
spoiled so many pretty faces. Why 
they were worn is one of the prob- 
lems that confront a reasonable 
being who seeks to understand why 
women, now so assertive of their 
independence in other matters, 
should bow slavishly to the decrees 
of Fashion, even when acknowledg- 
ing that such decrees are not based 
on beauty or becomingness. 

In ye olden time, it seems that 
this enormous headgear had. its 
uses. It enabled women in church 
to sleep during “meeting” with- 
out fear of being prodded by the 
stick with a thorn on the end, 
which, according to a writer of that 
time (Obadiah Turner), was used 
by the special church officer to 
wake the men sleepers during the long “fifthly and sixthly” 
sermons. Obadiah quaintly remarks: “Ye women sleep and 
none know of it, by reason of their enormous bonnets. Our 
good minister, Rev. Samuel Whiting, doth say from his 
pulpit that he seemeth to be preaching to stacks of straw 
instead of ye womenkind.” 
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| Letters from the Members | 


A Remarkable Florida Colony 


Mound Key, told of by Mrs. Lancaster in the Open 
House, is located in San Carlos Bay, near its Eastern edge, 
and is East, South-east from Punta Rassa. All of the 
Key not covered by mangrove swamp is composed of sea- 
shells, oyster shells predominating. It is undoubtedly the 
most fertile land I have ever seen. All sorts of vegetables 
grow perfectly and mature their fruit without fertilizer. 
The arable portion embraces perhaps 150 acres. Most of 
this is now owned by the Koreshan Unity, whose main 
colony is located at Estero, seven miles distant. l 

This queer colony uses the land mainly for growing 
bananas, sweet potatoes, squash, pumpkins, tomatoes, okra, 
corn and beans, though they have done some excavating at 
different points in a desultory manner, which were pro- 
ductive of results interesting to no one save an archeolo- 
gist. The mounds seem to have been merely burial places, 
though I have myself found in them pieces of iron and 
yellow flint, such as was used on guns before the invention of 
percussion caps. Treasure hunters come occasionally, but 
they usually depart as they came. 

An amusing incident happened to one of these parties 


My Life 
By MARY E. BRYAN 


This wondrous life of mine 

This breath of the Divine 

That doth with flesh entwine, 

It is a mystery deep, 

Its pulse, its thought, its sleep, 

Its power to soar or creep, 

Its weakness and its might, 

Its end—in seeming night— 

The night of conquering Death— 
Still pulse and vanished breath. 


Yet does this life of mine 

A daring hope enshrine— 

A hope past mortal breath, 
Past the dark gate of Death, 
Hope of immortal being— 
Death the caged spirit freeing, 
To seek through space afar, 
Some fair appointed star 
Where noble thought and deed 
Shall be its higher need. 

Where still its power shall grow-— 
Power to do and know— 
Fulfilling God’s great plan, 
Which earth-life does not span, 
Nor mortal insight scan. 


some little time ago. A chap, whose like vou have all 
met—one of those mortals who are prone to build financial 
Castles in Spain, yet believe work a crime—obtained a dip 
needle or divining rod, guaranteed to locate buried treasure 
without fail He took another man into his confidence, 
and they outfitted at Punta Gorda and set sail for Mound 
Key. Upon arrival they made an agreement with the 


.owner of the mounds at that time, to share equally with 


him all treasure found, and commenced operations. Each 
succeeding mound was tried, yet the needle pointed always 
to the South-east. Leaving the island, they followed their 
noses and the needle three miles across the bay to the 
store of a gentleman who now owns a line of boats run- 
ning out of Estero River. Into the store they went, still 
following the needle, when that instrument began cutting 
capers around fhe money safe of the owner of the store. 
This incident might serve to vindicate the makers of the 
treasure-finding needle, but it would appear that Mound 
Key as a treasure island was disappointing. 

Whatever secrets of an age and race gone before the 
island holds, will some day be revealed, I suppose, but for 
the present we let the dead past bury its dead. 

The Koreshans, spoken of before, are a queer people. 
They set at naught all present-day forms of religion and 
ethics, and have formulated a code of their own; at least Dr. 
C. R. Teed, who was their chosen leader and acknowledged 
Messiah, has. "They believe that each soul, or entity, must 
pass through several planes of ex- 
istence and that by refraining from 
marriage and conserving the .in- 
herent energies of the brain that 
it is possible to become iramortal. 

None of them has as yet 
reached that goal, but—‘Quien 
sabe?” 

Dr. Teed is dead, yes; but 
the Unity is still strong. They do 
not approve of commercialism or 
competition, but all labor for the 
general good, without money and 
without price. 

They own and operate a small 
saw-mill, a machine shop, marine 
railway, a well-appointed printing 
and binding establishment and also 
manufacture concrete blocks for 
building purposes. 

They have a very ceditable 
orchestra and a dramatic club 
which gives occasionally entertain- 
ments to which the public is in- 
vited. 

They also own a store and 
operate a line of freight boats to 
Fort Myers. 

They are engaged in agricul- 
ture, stock-raising and the grow- 
ing and shipping of citrus fruits. 

I have lived for ten years with- 
in a quarter of a mile of them, 
and, as neighbors, they are cour- 
teous and obliging, but they do not 
encourage social intercourse with 
those who do not believe as they 
do. With apologies to Mrs Lan- 
caster for "butting in", and my best wishes for all the 
members of the Open House, I am 


Estero, Fla, Jouw E. Harr. 
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Do Not Forget Them 


of the young; seldom a word about the wisdom of th 
old. The supercilious youth, believing that his up-to-date 


A great deal is said and written about the ER. 


training is far superior to the training received by his parents | 


and grand-parents considers their opinions not worth seek- 
ing. He does not realize that true wisdom is learned best 
in the school of time and experience. 
that “knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears 
a laden breast". 

*Mother isn't up with the times," says the girl graduate. 
*She is better fitted for house-work than for company." 
Let her put mother to the test before she passes judgment. 
Ten to one her conversation will prove more interesting to 
“company” than her daughter's. 

Nothing is more reprehensible than the neglect of the 


old—the neglect, not alone of their bodily comfort, but | 


of affectionate notice and appreciation. To me there 
is nothing more pathetic than the lot of one who has out- 
lived his age. The world in which he once figured has passed 
away; in the new world that has risen he is unknown and 
unregarded. Picture to yourself two old people from whom 
the last child has gone, leaving the old home lonely and 
silent, haunted by vanished footsteps and voices. Their 
children have gone out into the busy world to achieve for- 
tune and reputation and to make homes of their own. Let- 
ters that come to them, brief and infrequent, reveal to 
the loving, patient hearts that unwritten message: “They 
are ours no longer." A little while, and they are no more; 
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To The 


We want to bind you— bind you to 
the great Macy Store—make you a 


member of a sort of ORGANIZED 
MUTUAL SOCIETY. 


We hope to succeed by means of our 
Catalogue. 


Printing this advertisement is the frst 
link in the chain. 


We forged it. 

You must forge the next link. 

HOW? 

Very easy and simply. 
you is 


The cost to 


lc in money. 
2 words in effort. 


Just write “Send Catalogue’? on a 
postal and mail to our Department 


“400.” 


Then we will send you our 


1910 SPRING AND SUMMER 
CATALOGUE. 


It is comprehensive and beautifully 
illustrated with the /atest New York 
Fashions, intelligently described. 


Receiving the Catalogue imposes no 
obligations on you to send us an order. 


But nearly every one who does get our 


Catalogue sends us MANY orders. 


And in doing so they take no risk— 
because : 


OUR Guarantee of YOUR Satisfac- 


tion is put on everything we sell. 


And selling, as we do, on such narrow 
margins of profit, we must not have 
many losses caused by your disappoint- 
ment. 


That’s why we exercise such care and 
watchfulness. 


Vast experience plus a kind of presci- 
ence enable us to anticipate every' con- 
tingency. 

'The brightest wits in the business are 
mixed with the Macy Mail Order 
System. 


What do we not put into it to make 
every transaction safe for you—and 
for us? 


Money, of course — energy, persever- 
ance, push and initiative. New ideas, 
originality and fairness are powerful 
helps. : 

Our modern methods include all the 
utilities and economies that human inge- 
nuity has devised for the rapid execution 
of business. 


We command all the physical forces 


| that reduce the expense of receiving and 


shipping goods to the minimum. 


High-Class Reliable Goods at Lowest 
Prices is the Keystone of our Mail Order 
Arch. Send for our Catalogue—Depart- 
ment *400." Have your name placed 
on our mailing list, and you will receive 


the special announcements and samples 


Tennyson tells us | of merchandise that we frequently send 


out. 


Let us demonstrate that it will pay you 
in many ways to do your shopping at 
MACY’S—the largest retail store be- 


neath one roof. 


Department ''400" 


R. H. Macy & Co. 


Fifty-two years of success and 
now selling more goods at retail 
for cash than any other store 
in America. 
Broadway at 6th Ave. 
34th St. to 35th St. 


New York City. 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our 1910 Catalogue — the most beautiful and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—a book of 200 ages 
—700 photo engravings from nature—8 superb colored and 
duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. It is a mine of 
information of everything in gardening either for pleasure or for 
profit, and embodies the results of sixty years’ experience. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following liberal 


UU — Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and wh - 
closes Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail the catalogue and also ad 
free of charge our famous 50 cent "HENDERSON" COLLECTION 
OF SEEDS, containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant 
Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed; Henderson’s Big 
Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato and Henderson’s Blood Turnip Beet in a 
coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 
25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a co 

' S py of our f 
Garden Guide and Record, which we consider one of our most valuable 
publications. A book of condensed cultural information of which one of ouf 
customers who has had an advance copy, says: "Jt is the most complete, 


concise and comprehensive book of its kind. 


35 & 37 
CORTLAND ST. 
NEW YORK CiTY 


PETER HENDERSON & C0. 


If you want the Best it is 

: ee S at G rouw possible to grow—such as 

« 9 you can rely upon to pro- 

duce the Choicest Vegetables and Most Beautiful Flowers, you should try 
BURPEE’Ss SEEDS! We shall be pleased to mail you, upon application, 


Burpee's New Annual for 1910,—long known as “The Leading American 
The first edition is more than four hundred thousand copies, 


Seed Catalog.” 
and yet it is too expensive a book of 178 pages to mail unsolicited except 
to our regular customers. With elegant colored plates and hundreds of illus- 


trations from nature it tells plain 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


truth and is a Safe Guide to success 
in the garden. Do you want a copy? : à 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


If so, send your address to-day to 


| SE bought direct NDE Luther 


R| Burbankseed ofhisGiantBlackberry. Vines 
will trail on arbor or any support from 25 
| to 50 ft. producing enormous clusters over 
a foot long, berries large, exquisite flavor. 

Garden Huckleberries, grow from seed in 
4 months, about 2 feet high, yield great 
masses of rich fruit, excellent to cook, 
can and preserve. is 

Ground Almonds are nuts 
of delicious almond flavor 
for eating and will producea 
crop in 4 months from plant- 
ing. One nut planted will 
grow 100 to 200 nuts. " 

Drought Proof Potato d 
is a wonder, resists drought 
and blight everywhere. 
Big yielder, potatoes large, 
white, of best quality. 

For only 8c. for packing 
mailing, etc., we will sen 
trial packet eachof the above 
3 novelties and 10 Drought Proof Potato 
- Eyes, carefully packed from frost with 
instructions how to keep for planting, and a 10c. Due 
Bill good for a 10c. selection from our 12 colored plate 
1910 Seed Catalog, sent Free. Order today. 


Mills Seed House, Box 75, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


1 Pkt. Asters, Floral Park 

Mixture; 9 Pkts. Pan- 

sies, Fullers Extra 

à Giant Mixed, 100 kinds; 

1 Pkt. Carnations, 

Finest Mixture, and 1 

Pkt. Sweet Pens, 

Extra LargeFlower- 

ing, Mixed, 40 vari- | 

eties. | 

To get our new color- | 

plated Catalog into the | 

hands of as many flower- 

lovers as possible, we will 

send the above 5 packets of 

First-Class Seeds for 

A only 10 cents, postage paid. 

4 Our Garden Annual for 

1910, containing all the 

finest ‘Seeds, Plants and 

Bulbs, FREE for the ask- 
ing. Write today. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., 
Rox 230 Floral Park, N. Y. 


S GIANT TOMATO 


g of all Tomatoes is larg- 
est and .most productive ever 
offered. Engraving was made from 
photo of plant grown by J. B. 
Gilbert. It grew 18 feet high and 

roduced 5 bushels of fruit, ver 

arge, smooth, few seeds, solid all 

through, red in color, ripening very 
early and continuing all summer. 

We want every person who uses 
seeds to see our Seed Book and test 
our seeds and we will give sample 
packet this Giant Tomato, also 3 
other great novelties free for trial: 

1 pkt. 16 Day Radish. Earliest 
Round Red Radish in the world. 

I pkt. Gigantic Cabbage. Largest 
heading kind known, from Europe. 

1 pkt. Wonderful Lettuce. Earli- 
est, largest, tender and crisp any 
time. Heads often 3 ft. around. 

For only 6c. postage and packing 
we will mail these 4 sample pkts.and 
big 1910 Seed Book full of novelties, 
Seed Offers and a coupon, good for 
a10c. selection from our Seed Book. 


arms, Box 122, Syracuse, N. Y. 


50* T SEEDS —:10^| | 
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The confidence felt by farmers and 
gardeners in Ferry’s Seeds. to-day 
would have been impossible to feel in 

any seeds two score of years 
ago. We have made a 
science of seed 
growing. 


always do 
exactly what you 
expect of them. For sale 
everywhere. FERRY'S 1910 SEED 
ANNUAL Free on request, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


EEDS GIVEN AWAY 


We are giving away seeds of these 12 Kinds a8 
" Free trial Samples to introduce to new custom- 
ers,to test our seeds, which will produce bushels of 
Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers worth many dollars. 
1 pkg. Radish, Giant Japan, largest in world, 15 to 201lbs. 
1 pkg. Egyptian Wheat Corn,grows like wheat on stlks. 
1 pkg. Lettuce,All Summer,good all times.Early or late. 
I1 pkg. Pop Corn,Baby Golden small,6to 8 ears on stalk. 
1pkg. Sweet Corn, North Pole, earliest known. 
1 pkg. Tomato Peach, grows rapid, looks like peaches. 
1pnkg. Onion, Giant American, largest of zit onions. 
1 pkg. Chinese Lantern Plant, fruits likeChin. lanterns. 
1 pkg. Giant Raspberry -Blackberry, large, grows from 
I pkg. Coffee Berry, a good substitute forcoffee.[seed. 
1 pkg. Strawberry, Large French, grows from seed. 
1 Pkg. Sweet Peas, 8 kinds in gorgeous mixture. 
These 12 Sample Lots growing in your garden, will 


|AwrBopy CAN HATCH CHICKENS 
WITH A BUCKEYE D 5 
INCUBATOR ! 


Sinple, self-regulating, complete — the 
f only incubator sold on 40 day free trial 


|| with money back in case offailure. 10,000 
100,000in use. Send for books telling how 


F— sold last season and not one returned, 
ST Buckeye owners got 51 chicks for 50 eggs, and | 


“Making Money the Buckeye Way.” Both are free to you, 
Buckeye Incubator Co., 133% Innisfallen Ave, Springfield, O, 


$ aD D Buys Best | 
ri 140-Egg _ 


Incubator 
FREICHT PREPAID 


quick from Í Double cases all over; best copper be qe delight to show and surprise your neighbors, 

ber, Buffalo, tank; nursery self-regulating. Best and we will mail all 12 pkgs, ina Coupon Envelope 

yr Oy or 140-chick hot-water Brooder, 84.50, foréc. postage and packing, and this Coupon Enve- 

» Ordered together811.50. Satisfaction lope when emptied will be accepted as 10c. payment 
uaranteed, No machines at any price are better, on anything in our catalog. 


1910 Catalog of Seeds, Plants, Fruits, Novelties, with 
12 Colored Plates, mailed free with all Sample lots. 
MILLS SEED CO. Box 600 WASHINGTON,IOW A. 


rite for book today or send price and save waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co,, Bex $9 Racine, Wis. | 
GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 


of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, hand- 
somely illustrated, 150 engravings, photos, 30 fine 
colored plates, describes 65 leading varieties of 
land and water-fowls, giving low prices of stock, 
eggs, incubators, poultry supplies, etc. Calendar 
for each month. How to care for poultry and all 
details. Only 10 cents, Send to-day. 


B.H.GREIDER, Box 1, Rheems, Pa. 
My Booklet pro- 


Poultry Breeders! 5.5 iliustratea, 


gives prices of all the leading varieties of land 
and water fowl. Farm raised stock for sale. 
Also eges in season. Send 2 cents for my 1910 
Poultry Book. You should not be without it. 


HENRY PFILE, Box H, Freeport, Ill. 


BOOK ON CANARIES 


On reqnest we will send you FREE our 
interesting book which tells how canaries 
are carefully selected and expertly train- 
|. ed for months in Germany to whistle in 
M exact imitation of flute, violin, and silver 
M bells; how to out-trill our most famous 
operatic stars and to sing from early morn 
until the lights are extinguished. 
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* A Qur book telis how we ship them to any 
p of the United States, Canada and 
exico and also contains our wonderful 
offer to send one of these canaries to any- 
one on two weeks’ trial, This is an offer 
that no other dealer has ever made. Book 
also tells how to care for and breed cana- 
ries for profit. Write for it to-day. 


CUGLEY & MULLEN, 1225 MARKET ST., PHILA. 
The Largest Pet Shop in the World, 


In writing adveriisers mention this Magazine 


| efficient sop to Cerberus. 


sleighing and skating and boiling maple sugar and syrup. 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY 


the old home is silent and empty. Memories of childhood days come to the 
ones who stand beside the graves of those who loved them with such un- 
selfish devotion. Bitterly regretful is the thought, “We had forgotten". Let 
us resolve in time that we will not forget—nor neglect these friends whose 
loving tenderness can never be replaced. 


Fortson, Ga. OLD FASHIONED LITTLE GIRL. 


Tragic Associations of Fort 


In Guadaloupe County, New Mexico, on the banks of the Rio Pecos River, 
are still to be seen the cistern and traces of the “dobey” walls of the old 
military Fort Sumner. These melting ridges of earth, overgrown with weeds 
and strewn with horseshoes and scraps of iron and glass, bespeak scenes of 
life and action in the past; violent action often taking place during the so- 
‘alled “Bloody Lincoln County Cattle War”, of the eighties. The avenues 
of grand old cottonwood extending for half a dozen miles along the river, 
stand living monuments to hands folded beneath the sod of the dilapidated old 
military cemetery nearby. 

The graves are sadly neglected. The crosses, many of which bear Spanish 
names and inscriptions, are decaying and half-overrun by Mexican gourd 
vines. In several instances the pine boxes protrude above the ground and 
small rodents have made their homes among the bones within. It was here at 
the old Fort that William Bonney, alias “Billy the Kid”, met his death at the 
hands of the late Pat Garrett. 

And here in the old military cemetery the daring young outlaw, cattle and 
horse thief, found his early grave. Roughly cut upon a board at the head 
are the words, “Here lies a mother’s darling". And it is said that sometimes 
in the gloaming there may still be seen the bent and withered form of an old 
half-breed Mexican woman sitting beside this sunken grave, a solitary mourner. 
She was once a bright-eyed senorita—the idol of the young outlaw’s heart. 

Alabama, SULTA KNIGHTEN. 


The Policeman—His Human Side 


To the general public, the policeman is merely a part of that great human 
machine—the Law. Few think of him as possessing human emotions outside of 
an alleged weakness for pretty Irish nurse-maids. His name is used to 
frighten naughty tots into good behavior, notwithstanding that he is often seen 
carrying these same tots carefully over dangerous street crossings. Yet, mam 
a humane deed is done by the blue-coated enforcer of law and order during 
his day and night rounds. Many a half-starved street waif has been helped 
to cakes and apples from his capacious pockets, and often he has advised a 
wayward girl for her good. 

One day, last Fall, in Wilmington, N. C., I noticed a little golden-haired 
girlie, about four years old, gazing wistfully at the youngsters who were en- 
joying a ride on a merry-go-round. She had no nickel and she had no one 
to help her to the coveted seat on the make-believe steed. A good looking 
policeman strolled up, while the little one was sadlv eyeing the laughing 
children as they went around on the big whirl-a-gig. He took in the situation 
at a glance, and picking up the child seated himself on the most gorgeous of 
the mimic steeds and proceeded to give the delighted little one the ride she 
had been longing for. It was a little thing, but it was a pleasing touch of 
human nature and gave one a glimpse of the gentle side of one of Uncle 
Sam's grim watch-dogs. 

Wilmington, N. C. 


SMILING JONAS. 


The Inconsistent Female 


“Women are so inconsistent: a man never knows how to please them,” 
grumbled the M. D. 

“What is your cause for complaint this time?" I queried. 

*Oh! I was just thinking how your friend, Sarah, treated Tom McGowan. 
You know Tom is somewhat of a ‘sport’, and a short while ago, he became noted 
as an expert poker player. Sarah heard about it. She was horrified, and 
gave Tom to understand she would never speak to him again unless he quit 
plying. So he gave it up." 

*Did he really give it up?" 

“Oh, well, Sarah thinks he did, so it's pretty much the same thing. i 
'alled at her house the other evening—" 

“A professional visit of course,” I interrupted. 

“That depends on what profession you are alluding to," he returned, grin- 
ning rather sheepishly. “Anyway, I was there Friday evening when Tom came 
back from the city. The cotton report came in that day; Tom was full of it. 
He had speculated rather heavily in cotton futures, and bragged openly about 
how much he had made. I glanced at Sarah to see how she was taking this. 
She was fairly beaming with interest and seemed delighted. I can't see how 
she can condemn one form of gambling and countenance another. She is a 
real good girl, too—goes in for church work and all that kind of thing." 

“Perhaps it's because she doesn't understand about cotton futures—doesn't 
know it's really gambling." 

*Or perhaps the lovely diamond Tom gave her at Christmas proved an 
Very few of your angelic sex can preach whole- 
heartedly to a fellow when he dazzles them with diamonds. But don't tell 
Sarah I said so." 


Alabama, MURIEL. 


From Florida to New York 


Every month during this cold, dreary Winter, the UNCLE Remus’s Home 
MAGazINE comes to our home here in the North like a breath of warm fra- 
grance from my native Southland. Until three years ago I lived in Florida— 
that sun- and sea-kissed State, where Nature always wears her crown jewels 
and gala robes. Locked away in Memory's cabinet are manly diamond days 
spent in that sunny land on which the romantic Spaniard has left his impress. 
When a child I listened entranced to stories of feathery snow storms, of 
When I first saw 
these I heartily enjoyed them. Now, their novelty has worn off and I would 
willingly exchange them for the all-the-year-round beauties and joys of 
Florida. 

But my new home has its charms. It is in a quiet town, surrounded by 
low hills and pleasant farms—the historic little town of Wyoming, founded 
a hundred and seven years ago—on or near the scene of Campbell’s romantic 
poem-story—“Gertrude of Wyoming”, which gives the thrilling story of the 
Wyoming Valley massacre of white settlers by the Indians. This was a 


| favorite camping ground of the Indians in those days, also it was said to have 


| Wyoming, N. Y. 


been the chosen haunt of bears. It is now a dreamy little town with an air 
of old days about it, imparted by old-fashioned houses and by the immense 
ancient maple trees that shade the streets. 

Two of the public buildings are interesting—the Middlebury Academy, 
and Wyoming High School—the oldest school building West of the Hudson 
River. From it there have been graduated a number of well-known men, 
among them Judge Folsom, father of Mrs. Cleveland, and Professor Ward, 
the famous meteorologist. The Village Hall—a massive brick structure—was 
the gift of Professor Ward. I am seventeen years old and I study privately 
at home. Among my. studies are biology, ancient history, Latin, French, Ger- 
man and English literature. I love books and like history best of all. I can 
cook quite well, and am often allowed to go to market and buy meats and 
groceries. Would like to exchange post cards with some of the Florida 
readers of the Open House. 


MILDRED HOWARD. 


~ 
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Write for Our Free Book on 


Home Refrigeration 


This book telis T 
how to seleet the 
home Refrigerator, 
how to know the 
poor from the good, 
how to keep down 
ice bills, how to 
keep a Refrigerator 
sanitary and sweet 
—lots of things you 
should know before 
buying ANY Refrig- 
erator. 

It also tells all 
about the ‘‘Mon- 
roe,'"' the Refriger- 
ator with inner walls 
made in one piece 
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of solid, unbreaka- Always sold DIRECT 

ble, White Porcelain v4 and at factory priees; 

Ware an inch thick * eash or monthly payments. 

and highly glazed, 

"n every corner rounded. No cracks or crevices anywhere. The 
Monroe 


is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


Most other Refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot be 
cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed countless germs. 
These germs get into your food and make it poison, and the family 
suffers from no traceable cause. 

Che "Monroe'' can be sterilized and made germlessly clean in an 
instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot water. It's 
= P ashing dishes,'' for the ''Monroe"'' is really a thick porcelain 
disn inside, 

Che high death rate among children in the summer months could 
be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in every 
home where there are little folks. 

[he "Monroe'' is installed in the best flats and apartments, occu- 
pied by people who CARE —and is found today in a large majority of 
tie VERY BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best 
Hospitals use it exclusively. The health of the whole family is safe 
guarded by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carcfully read the book and know all about Home 
Refrigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important | 
it is tu select carefully. Please write for book today. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station V, Cincinnati, 0. 


and the addresses of two flower-loving 
friends and I will send you 4 choice 
packets of pure fresh seed: Royal Show 
Pansies 100 colors; Sweet Peas, over 
40 varieties ; Asters, finest mixed; Was- 
turtiums, Madam Gunther.Also, free, 
, “Floral Culture" and my handsomely 
= by + & / illustrated 17th Annual Catalog. 
"Ac-xs/ MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
j (Par ectrmemant (One hour'g 
ept. 31 HUDSON, WIS, ride from Minneapolis) 


Billiard Table $ 


$1 DOWN; REST MONTHLY—ALSO POOL TABLES, $6, 
$15, $25, Sent on trial—All balls, cues, etc, free—VW rite for catalog. 


J SHORT STORIES OF 
BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents Wanted 


AGENTS—$50 WEEKLY; WE MANUFACTURE THE 


best needle case ever made; a wonderful seller; 200 
to 500 per cent profit; talking unnecessary; our copy- 
righted “Trust Scheme" Envelopes do the work; 
general agents can make over $100 weekly; send 4c 
(postage and packing) for a free 25c sample; particu- 
lars free: buy direct from factory at wholesale; beware 


* of fakirs who steal our ads. and literature. PATY 
NEEDLE CO., 112 Union Sq., Somerville, Mass. 


rig and all expenses to introduce poultry and stock 
powders: new plan; steady work. Address BIGLER 
COMPANY, X333, Springfield, Illinois. 
AGENTS—PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, SHEET 
Pictures 1c, Stereoscopes 25c, Views 1c. 30 Days' 
Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. CONSOLIDAT- 
ED PORTRAIT, Dept. 1587, 1027 W Adams St., 


Chicago. 


Business Opportunities 


BIG MONEY: START DYEING, CLEANING AND 
pressing establishment; splendid profits; excellent 
field. We teach you by mail Particulars free, BEN- 
VONDE SCHOOL, Dept. A-T, Staunton, Va. 


Help Wanted—Female 


LADY S^"WERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; Work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 
8, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Patent Attorneys 


ee 

PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Sook and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars 
offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


Rare Coins 


$5.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS. WE 
pay a cash premium on hundreds of old coins. Keep 
all money coined before 1880, and send 10 cents at 
once for our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 
4x7. It may mean your fortune. C. F. W. CLARKE 
& CO., Coin Dealers, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Photography 


J See 

HAVE LARGE 11x14 SIZE PICTURES MADE FROM 
your own plate or film negatives for 50c. Ten actual 
photo post card Chicago views 25c. Developing .and 
printing. U. S. SUPPLY & CAMERA CO., 1807 W. 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Shetland Pony 


A SHETLAND PONY IS AN UNCEASING SOURCE 
of pleasure and robust health to children. Makes an 
ideal playmate. Safe. Inexpensive to keep. Complete 
outfits. Write to-day for our beautifully illustrated 
booklet which tells all about them. BELLE MEADE 
FARM, Box 41, Markham, Va. 


The Romance of the Orange 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


the citrus. Felix stopped before it and looked it over. “That tree," he thought, | 

moodily, "is a pioneer's monument. Its trunk and branches represent three | 

generations of labor, and the result of it all is snatched by the spoilers." 

Two years more of this experience and the growers had come in truth to 
| 


the last ditch. The buyer's hurried, skin-the-flea pack had saved him ten cents 
at the producer’s point. If anything were lost at the other end, he did not 
stop to consider it, nor did he care. 'The United States Government in the 
meantime had sent down its experts from the Bureau of Plant Industry and 
had proved by comprehensive experiments that practically all the decay in 
Florida oranges was caused by careless picking and packing methods. The 
growers, however, had entrusted the reputation of their product to those who 
were commercially short-sighted, and the result of it was falling, not upon the 
active agent, but upon the passive producer. 

The lost reputation of the fruit had lowered its value in the market until 
the buyer could not give former prices, even if he had wished; and, as he 
exacted the same proportionate profit, the burden became greater still. Prices 
dwindled and dwindled. Finally demand, as represented by the market price, | 
seemed to balance with the cost of production, and on such terms the producer | 
could no longer live. Buyers and commission houses were driving the passive | 
industry to the brink of destruction, and necessity began to arm it with wits and 
claws. Its integral parts—the orange growers—were at last willing to listen to | 
reason. Dull and apathetic no longer, they were keenly alive to the necessity | 
of combination. They read the reports of the Government experts. They | 
heard how California had fought for and achieved commercial emancipation, | 
and many became tractable units in the universal movement. “Weve got to, 
have bread!” was the cry. “I’ve always wanted to manage my own affairs,” | 
said one, “but the way I’ve done it takes clothes off my children’s backs, and | 
leac allow me to pay the doctor's bill." | 
| Then men of the requisite qualifications grappled with the problem. In 
most instances, in time of stress, there are buffers for the storm. | 

When John Felix attended the first convention he saw the calm certainty | 
with which the orange growers’ organization was effected. He felt that the, 
pestis necessity had found able defenders. The attention of the convention 
|was concentrated on an old man. Felix studied the man and was impressed. 
In him there were several contradictory elements—as Felix inferred from his 
bearing—and the resultant whole the convention seemed to approve. He was 
taciturn, yet alert. Resolute, he was restrained in speech. 

Dr. F. W. Inman, of Winter Haven, was the unanimous choice of the con- 
vention, and feeling it his duty to accept the burden imposed, he took over the 
leadership of the growers’ cause. On his shoulders and those of his co-workers, 
it has rested for eleven months. Dr. Inman has pursued the work patiently, 
without show of feeling or bias. In regard to the men and the impossible com- 
i mercial conditions which drove the growers to fight for their existence, he said 
in substance at the first convention: “I have nothing to say against these men. | 
| We are here to improve our own condition, honestly and within our rights, and | 
we are willing that every man or body of men should do the same.” "There was 
no waving of the bloody shirt, and no pointed references were made to well- 
known and established wrongs. Deliberation and judgment have marked every 
step of the task. Almost a season’s campaign has passed and much has been 
accomplished. In the beginning, a committee of forty went to California and 
reported back their findings there, and as a consequence the California system 
has been adopted—with certain minor changes which were found necessary to 
meet local conditions. Officers and a board of directors have been elected. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange has been duly incorporated according to the 
laws of Florida, and sub-exchanges and local associations have been legally 
formed. An able sales-manager has been found—Mr. R. P. Burton, late of the 
| California Citrus Exchange. Three-fourths of Florida's entire citrus yield has | 
been secured for the Exchange—which is more than the most sanguine worker 
predicted. Packing houses and packing facilities have been secured. Crating 
material has been bought and stored, and for some weeks the Exchange has 
been directing active operations. The Florida Citrus Exchange is inaugurating 
sweeping reforms, all of which are in the interest of the producer, and with 
nothing in them detrimental to the consumer. The fruit is being handled and | 
packed according to the California method. It requires time, however, to effect 
radical changes in method, and in this respect there is still something to be| 
desired. The care exercised by the Pacific Slope is itself only a recent practice. | 
It came as a result of the experiments of the Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, which has demonstrated that both in California and | 
in Florida oranges have gone to market in badly decayed condition almost solely | 
lon account of rough handling. | 
| In a card list of practices to be avoided, there are fourteen peremptory 
“Don’ts” enforced by leading shippers of California, which have heretofore been 
entirely ignored by most packers in Florida. ‘The grower will hereafter entrust 
the reputation of his product to no outsider, but will see to its packing himself. 
For this reason it will go into market in very different condition, thereby elim- 
inating one great source of loss. The Exchange will do all in its power to dis- 
courage the shipment of green fruit, gradually eliminating another bad feature. 

The organization has its own agents scattered throughout the United States. 
In everv case an individual and not a firm. acts as agent, and such agent is 
under bond. The Exchange has more than four million boxes of fruit to mar- 
ket this season. With this bulk of tonnage, such reasonable demands as may 
lbe made upon the railroads for better service will not be ignored. Lastly, the 
crop can be systematically distributed, without the losses from over-stocked 
markets which have heretofore been the rule. The sales-manager knows the 
markets of the country and has statistics showing what quantity of citrus fruit 
‘each can consume. Should the movement prove the success that its promoters 
anticipate, it will be of incalculable gain to the State ef Florida. Its farming 
| class will assume a new position. It will mean comfort and education for thou- 
'sands of children. It will mean the just reward of sweat and intelligent labor 
for those, who, like John ilg e felt the bitter edge of extremity and have 

limit of human endurance. 

n Wit ^ these operating advantages, however, it is well not to be too san- 
guine. Though founded on economic principles as firm as the base of the Rock- 
ies, it must be remembered that packing and selling facilities have not yet been 
perfected; that the crop is large, and that there are many enemies whose inter- 
lest it is to hamper the success of the movement. Felix himself has gathered 
new courage. A hopeful expression has taken the place of the look of stolid 
endurance. “What do you think of the movement?" he was asked. 


*Well, personally I was getting down to the level of Markham's *Man with 
the Hoe. Enough of what I've been through will dull the brain. I knew where 
e machinery clogged, but that didn't help. It took a strong man to turn the 
Pie fly-wheel.” Felix’s impression hints at the true significance of Dr. Inman's 
labor. He is giving the last of his strength to the cause of the pine woods. 
He is fighting for the bread of a people who deserve to live and prosper. His 
success means comfort and some culture in many a home of honest toil; and 
'bv-and-by, when the harvest time comes, the man who has sown will reap. 
| ' Probably not in the short history of Florida has any citizen conceived so 
monumental a task. Yet feeling keenly certain abuses and wrongs, he has shown 
‘commendable detachment in handling the problem. “We are here to improve 
our conditions,” he has said. In happier days, perhaps John Felix may again 
| feel the romance of the orange, hanging golden among the branches of lustrous 
evergreen. Possibly he has pictured a great grove where the trees stretch away 
‘in countless numbers and almost divide domain with the piny woods. 


| 
| 
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“I Made a Pretty 
Wrapper for 10c 


“My husband wouldn't believe that my 
pretty new wrapper cost me only 10c. He 
said he didn't see how it was possible, until 
I told him how Diamond Dyes helped me. 


* I had a white silk evening dress that 
was spotted with coffee, and almost hope- 
lessly soiled. So I ripped it up, dyed it a 
dainty blue, and made the prettiest negligee 
I ever had. All it cost me was the 10c for 
the Diamond Dyes.” 


Mrs. ARTHUR Dopson, Hartford, Conn. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
GOODS TO BE DYED: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world and always 
give perfect results. You must be sure that you get the reaf 
Diamond Dyes and the 4£ind@ of Diamond Dyes adapted to the 
article you intend to dye. 


Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators 
who make only one kind of dye, claim that their imita- 
tions will color Wool, Silk, or Cotten (''all fabrics’’) 
equally well. This claim is false, because no dye that 
will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other 
animal fibres, can be used successfully for dyeing Cot- 
ton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For this reason we 
make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond 
Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 


Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring Cotton, 
Linen, or other Mixed Goods, but are especially adapted for 
Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dye 
quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, 
Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take up the dye slowly. 

“Mixed Goods,'' also known as “‘Union Goods,'' are made 
chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetablefibres. For 
this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes 
made for these goods. 


DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL—FREE 


Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your 
dealer's name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and 
we will send you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, a 
copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all 
FREE, Address 


Wells & Richardson Company 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


i J} f j 414 ET 
If not obtainable at your 
druggists a large, full-size 
bottle will be sent, express 
paid, anywhere in the US. 
on receipt of One Dollar. 

MRS. S. A. ALLEN 
35 Barclay Street, NewYork 


Creates a Sun and Wind Proof 
Complexion free from pimples, 
blackheads and blemishes. It posi- 
tively prevents freckles, tan and 
sunburn, leaving the skin clear, 
soft and velvety. Price 50 cents 
at dealers or by mail. 


Kosmeo Powd 


—fiesh, white and brunette, 
Price 500 at alldealersor PF 
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The Highest 


Kind of Clean-ness is 
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SOAP clean-ness, because it 
is sterilized, germ-destroying 


cleán-ness. 


The standard hygienic soap 
used all over the world—the 


safe-guard of the home. 
cleans. and disinfects at 
Use it for Toilet. 


same time. 
Bath and Shampoo. 
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THE POINT 
is long and sharp. 
Will go- through 
any fabric without 


tearing. Fastens 
from either side. 
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5c at your grocer 
LEVER BROS. CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS: 
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TONGUE 
PREVENTS POINT 


PASSING THROUGH 


STEWART'S 


IDUPLEX 
SAFETY PIN 


Never comes 
open in use. 


IN- 


SURES COM. 
FORT OF BABY 

and YOURSELF. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
sell them, take no 
other; send his address 
and we’ll send you free 


sample. 


Insist on 


Stewart’s Duplex Safety Pins 
On cards with name of 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO, 
181 Farrand st., Bloomfield, N, J. 


For men between 25 and 40 years of age, of education 
and enterprise, to represent us as special or State 


agents in the South and West. Our stereograph tours 
are great sellers and are recommended by educators 


aud the foremost citizens who are our customers. 


A 


special agent earns from $25.00 to $40.00 per week; a 
State agent much more. Write for particulars, giving 
full information about yourself to insure reply. 


STEREO TRAVEL CO., Corona, New York City 


Wedding 


clear 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL 


8o confident am I that simply weari 

permanently remove all superfluous fles 
mail it free, without deposit. When you see your 
shapeliness speedily returning I know you will 
buy it. Try it at my expense, Write to-day. 


Dept.17 


PROF. BURNS 


INVITATIONS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


of the latest styles. Our printing is of the 

distinct kindthat gives satisfaction an 

pleases. A trial will convince you. 
six cents in stamps for samples. 


P. V. Collins Publishing Company 
525 Seventh Street So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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No. 1800 


Broadway, New York 
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Lifetime Quality 


Fences 


if] Cos tLess Than Wood" 
!l LAWN, FARM AND 
-— POULTRY FENCES, 
Highest Grade, All Work Guaranteed. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue and Special Prices FREE 
Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 96 Dwiggins Ave, Anderson, Ind. 
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Ornamental Fence 


Cheaper than wood for 
Lawns, Churches, Cem- 
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eteries, Public Grounds, Also Wrought Iron Fence. Catalogue 
freee W ai 


rite for Special Offer, 
~ THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 129 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine | 


Decatur, ind. 
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MARTIN EDEN 


(Continued from Page 27) 


out, jaded, at the end of a long day of application to style. But a reporter's 
work is all hack from morning till night, is the one paramount thing of life. 
| And it is a whirlwind life, the life of the moment, with neither past nor future, 
and certainly without thought of any but reportorial style, and that certainly 
is not literature. To become a reporter now, just as my style is taking form, 
| crystallizing, would be to commit literary suicide. As it is, every storiette, 


my respect for beauty. I tell you it was sickening. I was guilty of sin. And 
I was secretly glad when the markets failed, even if my clothes did go into 
pawn. 


But the joy of writing the *Love-cycle'! The creative joy in its noblest 
form! 


That was compensation for everything." 

Martin did not know that Ruth was unsympathetic concerning the creative 
joy. She used the phrase—it was on her lips he had first heard it. She had 
read about it, studied about it, in the university in the course of earning her 
Bachelorship of Arts; but she was not original, not creative, and all manifes- 
tations of culture on her part were but harpings of the harpings of others. 

"May not the editor have been right in his revision of your ‘Sea Lyrics'?" 
she questioned. “Remember, an editor must have proved qualifications or else 
he would not be an editor." 

"That's in line with the persistence of the established," he rejoined, his 
heat against the editor-folk getting the better of him. “What is, is not only 
right, but is the best possible. The existence of anything is sufficient vindica- 
tion of its fitness to exist—to exist, mark you, as the average person uncon- 


sciously believes, not merely in present conditions, but in all conditions. It is 


| their ignorance, of course, that makes them believe such rot—their ignorance, | 


which is nothing more nor less than the mental process described by Weininger. 
They think they think, and such thinkless creatures are the arbiters of the 
lives of the few who really think." he paused, overcome by the consciousness 
that he had been talking over Ruth's head. 

“I’m sure I don't know who this Weininger is," she retorted. 
are so dreadfully general that I fail to follow you. 
was the qualification of editors—" 

“And TIl tell you,” he interrupted. 
per cent of all editors is failure. 


“And you 
What I was speaking of 


"The chief qualification of ninety-nine 


Don't think 


every word of every storiette, was a violation of myself, of my self-respect, of 
They have failed as writers. 


they prefer the drudgery of the desk and the slavery to their circulation and | 


to the business manager to the joy of writing. They have tried to write, and 
they have failed. And right there is the cursed paradox of it. Every portal 
| to success in literature is guarded by those watch-dogs, the failures in literature. 
The editors, sub-editors, associate editors, most of them, and the manuscript- 
readers for the magazines and book-publishers, most of them, nearly all of 
| them, are men who wanted to write and who have failed. And yet they, of 
| all creatures under the sun the most unfit, are the very creatures who decide 
| what shall and what shall not find its way into print—they, who have proved 
| themselves not original, who have demonstrated that they lack the divine fire, 
sit in judgment upon originality and genius, And after them come the review- 
ers, just so many more failures. Don't tell me that they have not dreamed 
the dream and attempted to write poetry or fiction; for they have, and they 
have failed. Why, the average review is more nauseating than cod-liver oil. 
But you know my opinion on the reviewers and the alleged critics. "There are 
great critics, but they are as rare as comets. If I fail as a writer, I shall have 
proved for the career of editorship. "There's bread and butter and jam, at 
any rate." 


Ruth's mind was quick, and her disapproval of her lover's views was but- | 


tressed by the contradiction she found in his contention. 

*But, Martin, if that be so, if all the doors are closed as you have shown 
so conclusively, how is it possible that any of the great writers ever arrived?" 

“They arrived by achieving the impossible," he answered. “They did such 
blazing, glorious work as to burn to ashes those that opposed them. They 
arrived by course of miracle, by winning a thousand-to-one wager against them. 
They arrived because they were Carlyle's battle-scarred giants who will not 
be kept down. And that is what I must do; I must achieve the impossible." 

"But if you fail? You must consider me as well, Martin." 

“If I fail?" He regarded her for a moment as though .the thought she 
had uttered was unthinkable. Then intelligence illumined his eyes. “If I fail, 
I shall become an editor, and you will be an editor's wife." 

She frowned at his facetiousness—a pretty, adornable frown that made 
him put his arm around her and kiss it away. i 

“There, that’s enough," she urged, by an effort of will withdrawing her- 
self from the fascination of his strength. “I have talked with father and 
mother. I never before asserted myself so against them. I demanded to be 
heard. I was very undutiful. They are against you, you know; but I assured 
them over and over of my abiding love for you, and at last father agreed, that 
if you wanted to, you could begin right away in his office. And then, of his 
own accord, he said he would pay you enough at the start so that we could 
get married and have a little cottage somewhere. Which I think was very fine 
of him—don't you?" 

Martin, with the dull pain of despair at his heart, mechanically reaching 
for the tobacco and paper (which he no longer carried) to roll a cigarette, 
muttered something inarticulate, and Ruth went on: 

“Frankly, though, and don't let it hurt you—TI tell you, to show you pre- 
cisely how you stand with him—he doesn’t like your radical views, and he 
thinks you are lazy. Of course, I know you are not. I know you work hard." 

How hard, even she did not know, was the thought in Martin's mind. 

“Well, then," he said, “how about my views? Do you think they are so 
radical?" He held her eyes and waited the answer. 

*[ think them, well, very disconcerting," she replied. 

The question was answered for him, and so oppressed was he by the gray- 
ness of life that he forgot the tentative proposition she had made for him to 
go to work. And she, having gone as far as she dared, was willing to wait the 
answer till she should bring the question up again. 

She had not long to wait. Martin had a question of his own to propound 
to her. He wanted to ascertain the measure of her faith in him, and within 
the week each was answered, Martin precipitated it by reading to her his 
“The Shame of the Sun”. 

*Why don't you become a reporter?" she asked when he had finished. 
“You love writing so, and I am sure you would succeed. You could rise in 
journalism and make a name for yourself. There are a number of great special 
correspondents. "Their salaries are large, and their field is the world. "They 
are sent everywhere, to the heart of Africa, like Stanley, or to interview the 
Pope, or to explore unknown 'Thibet." y 

“Then you don’t like my essay?” he rejoined. 
some show in journalism but none in literature?” 

“No, no; I do like it. It reads well. But I am afraid its over the heads 
of your readers. At least it is over mine. It sounds beautiful, but I don’t 
understand it. Your scientific slang is beyond me. You are an extremist, you 
know, dear, and what may be intelligible to you may not be intelligible to 
the rest of us.” 

“I imagine it's the philosophic slang that bothers you," was all he could say. 

He was flaming from the fresh reading of the ripest thought he had ex- 
pressed, and her verdict stunned him. , l 

“No matter how poorly it is done,” he persisted, “don’t you see anything 
in it?—in the thought of it, I mean?” 

She shook her head. 


“You believe that I haye 
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*No, it is so different from anything I have read. I read Maeterlink and 
understand him—" 

“His mysticism, you understand that?” Martin flashed out. 

“Yes, but this of yours, which is supposed to be an attack upon him, I 
don’t understand. Of course, its originality counts—” He stopped her with an 
impatient gesture that was not followed by speech. He became suddenly aware 
that she was speaking and that she had been speaking for some time. ` 

“After all, your writing has been a toy to you," she was saying. “Surely 
you have played with it long enough. It is time to take up life seriously—our 
life, Martin. Hitherto you have lived solely your own." 

“You want me to go to work?" he asked. 

“Yes. Father has offered—” 

*I understand all that," he broke in; *but what I want to know is whether 
or not you have lost faith in me?” 

She pressed his hand mutely, her eyes dim. 

"In your writing, dear," she admitted in a half-whisper. 

"You've read lots of my stuff," he went on, brutally. “What do you think 
of it? Is it utterly hopeless? How does it compare with other men's work?" 

“But they sell theirs, and you—don't." 

“That doesn't answer my question. 
at all my vocation?" 

“Then I will answer.” She steeled herself to do it. “I don't think you 
were made to write. Forgive me, dear. You compel me to say it; and you 
know I know more about literature than you do." 

“Yes, you are a Bachelor of Arts," he said, meditatively, “and you ought 
to know." | 

“But there is more to be said," he continued, after a pause painful to 
both. “I know what I have in me. No one knows that so well as I. I know I 
shall succeed. I will not be kept down. I am afire with what I have to say 
in verse, and fiction, and essay. I do not ask you to have faith in that, though. 
I do not ask you to have faith in me, nor in my writing. What I do ask of 
you is to love me and have faith in love. 

“A year ago I begged for two years. One of those years is yet to run. 
And I do believe, upon my honor and my soul, that before that year is run I 
shall have succeeded. You remember what you told me long ago, that I must 
serve my apprenticeship to writing. Well, I have served it. I have crammed 
it and telescoped it. With you at the end waiting for me, I have never shirked, 
Do you know, I have forgotten what it is to fall peacefully asleep. A few 
years ago I knew what it was to sleep my fill and to awake naturally from 
very glut of sleep. I am awakened always now by an alarm clock. If I fall 
asleep early or late, I set the alarm accordingly; and this, and the putting 
out of the lamp, are my last conscious actions, . 

*When I begin to feel drowsy, I change the heavy book I am reading for 
a lighter one. And when I doze over that, I beat my head with my knuckles 
in order to drive sleep away. Somewhere I read of à man who was afraid to 
sleep. Kipling wrote the story. This man arranged a spur so that when 
unconsciousness came, his naked body pressed against the iron teeth. Well, 
I’ve done the same. I look at the time, and I resolve that not until midnight, 
or not until one o'clock, or two o'clock, or three o'clock, shall the spur be 
removed. And so it rowells me awake until the appointed time. That spur 
has been my bed-mate for months. I have grown so desperate that five and 
a half hours of sleep is an extravagance. I sleep four hours, now. I am 
starved for sleep. There are times when I am light-headed for want of sleep, 
times when death, with its rest and sleep, is a positive lure to me; times when 
I am haunted by Longfellow's lines: 


Do you think that literature is not 


* "The sea is still and deep; 
All things within its bosom sleep; . 
A single step and. all is o'er, 
A plunge, a bubble, and no more.’ 


“Of course, this is sheer nonsense. It comes from nervousness, from an 
overwrought mind. But the point is: Why have I done this? For you. To 
shorten my apprenticeship. To compel Success to hasten. And my appren- 
ticeship is now served. I know my equipment. I swear that I learn more 
each month than the average college man learns in a year. I know it, I tell you. 
But were my need for you to understand not so desperate, I should not tell 
you. It is not boasting. I measure the results by the books. Your brothers, 
to-day, are ignorant barbarians compared with me and the knowledge I have 
wrung from the books in the hours they were sleeping. Long ago I wanted to 
be famous. I care very little for fame now. What I want is you; I am more 
hungry for you than for food, or clothing, or recognition.. I have a dream of 
laying my head on your breast and sleeping an aeon or so, and the dream 
will come true ere another year is gone.” "wv 

His power beat against her, wave upon wave; and in the moment his will 
opposed hers most she felt herself most strongly drawn toward him. The 
strength that had always poured out from him to her was now flowering in 
his impassioned voice, his flashing eyes, and the vigor of life and intellect 
surging in him. And in that moment, and for the moment, she was aware 
of a rift that showed in her certitude—a rift through which she caught sight 
of the real Martin Eden, splendid and invincible; and as animal-trainers have 
their moments of doubt, so she, for the instant, seemed to doubt her power 

is wild spirit of a man. 

T M amne thing," he swept on. “You love me. But why do you love 

The thing in me that compels me to write is the very thing that draws 
You love me because I am somehow different from the men you 
have known and might have loved. I was not made for the desk and counting- 
house, for petty business squabbling and legal jangling. Make me do such 
things, make me like those other men, doing the work they do, breathing the 
air they breathe, developing the point of view they have developed, and you 
have destroyed the difference, destroyed me, destroyed the thing you love. My 
desire to write is the most vital thing in me. Had I been a mere clod, neither 
would I have desired to write, nor would you have desired me for a husband. 

“But you forget,” she interrupted, the quick surface of her mind glimps- 
ing a parallel. “There have been eccentric inventors, starving their families 
while they sought such chimeras as perpetual motion. Doubtless their wives 
loved them, and suffered with e icy for them, not because of but in spite 

ir inf: i or perpetual motion. 

- UR E, the pe a E But there have been inventors who were not ec- 
centric and who starved while they sought to invent practical things; and some- 
times, it is recorded, they succeeded. Certainly I do not seek any impossi- 
bilities—” Pe l 

“You have called it ‘achieving the impossible’,” she interpolated. 

“I spoke figuratively. I seek to do what men have done before me—to 

i live by my writing.” j ; 
VE iena sized him bn. aes you, then, my goal is as much a chimera 
otion?" he demanded. Tor 

p POS seed vae answer in the pressure of _her hand on him—the pitying 
mother-hand for the hurt child. And to her, just then, he was the hurt child, 
the infatuated man striving to achieve the impossible. — 

Toward the close of their talk she warned him again of the antagonism of 
her father and mother. 

“But you love me?” — 

“I do! I do!” she cried. 

«And I love you, not them, and nothing they do can hurt me.” Triumph 
scunded in his voice. “For I have faith in your love, not fear of their enmity, 
All things may go astray in this world, but not love. Love cannot go wrong 
unless it be a weakling that faints and stumbles by the way. 


(To Be Continued) 
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week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
tical system of personal individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 
test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. i 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 
WANTED 


We want a good, honest, ambitious boy 
or girl, 16 years of age or older, in every 
City, Town and Village in the United States 
to work for us after school hours and on 
Saturdays. The work is pleasant and hon- 
orable, requires no capital, and pays well 
for the work done. Answer in your own 
handwriting and answer quick before 
someone else gets ahead of you. 


J. I. HOUGHTON 


709 Northwestern Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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match. Ifyou findita big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten 
days, or sell 8 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra 
shadesa little more. Inclose 5o postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest style of hair dressing—also high grade 
switches, Dompadours, wigs, puffs. ete. 


Dept 680,17 Quincy St., Chicago. _ 


Send me the addresses of two 
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s W “handsomely illustrated 17th An- 
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Your 


Allover Embroidered Waist or 
Pure Irish Linen Tailored Suit 


Our advice is to Puy both, and send in your order 
to-day. We pay all mail or express charges. 
——À - - — 
Simply send us the price of the waists, and if 
you do not consider them the greatess values 
you have ever seen, return them to us at our ex- 
pense and we will refund your money. Read the 
detailed descriptions carefully. 


Pure 


Irish Linen 
Waist 


98c 


Sent 
Postage 

Paid 
By Us 


No. 2 R 100— Pure 
Irish Linen, Strict- 
ly Tailor Made 
Watst. Never 
before has a 

pure linen 

waist of this 

fine quality 

been offered for less than $1.50 to $1.75. The 
waist is strictly tailor made throughout. Six 
14 inch plaits from collar to waist line in front. 
Open front, buttoning through the center box 
plait with the finest white pearl buttons. A 
feature of this waist is the dainty, tailor stitched 
handkerchief pocket, which will be extremely 
popular on all tailor made waists for 1910. Long, 
graceful sleeves, terminating in stiff, laundered 
cuffs. Detachable mannish turn-over collar 
goes with each waist. Our special 98 

price, in sizes 32 to 44 bust measure E 
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No. 2 R 105— Tke Latest 1910 Allover Embroid- 


ered Waist, with long, graceful sleeves. Entire ` 


waist made from a new and exgutsile open-work 
and raised embroidery. It is impossible inan 
illustration to do justice to the beautiful qual- 
ity of allover embroidery used in making this 
waist. Itisthe new Barmen raised and open- 
work embroidery. Waist tucked in front with 
fine X inch tucks, while graduated side plaits 
help to form the yoke effect. Two rows of fine 
cluny lace insertion from shoulder to cuff on 
sleeves, while cuffs have two clusters of pin 
tucks headed by insertion of the cluny lace, 
and edged with cluny lace. Collar tucked and 
finished with cluny lace edge. Open back. 
Cluster of four tucks in center of back and two 
side plaits. You would pay $1.50 anywhere at 
retail for this magnificent waist. Our special 
price, as long as this lot lasts, in sizes 98c 


32 to 44 bust measure 
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Clal, mid-winter sale 


catalogue. In ad- 
dition to our Spe- 
underwear, it also 
shows the latest 
Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue ad- 


vanced Spring and 
Summer styles for 
1910, in ladies’ shirt 
waists, ladies’ suits 
and dresses, skirts, 
and children’s and 
boys’ clothing. 
Sent free upon ap- 
plication. 
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| simple tailor-made model, 
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| guimpe, and closes at the back. 


ashions for the 


3122-2960 


3122—LADIES' WAIST WITH BODY LINING—5 sizes—32 to 40 inches, 
bust measure. This charming waist has the body lining faced to simulate a 
The facing, the 
upper edge of the low-cut waist portion, the fancy shaped girdle and the over- 


As illustrated, it is made of ame- 


trimming which outlines 


sleeves are three very attractive features. 


| thyst satin and the yoke facing and the undersleeves of fancy net over the 


satin. For 36 bust, as illustrated, the waist requires 114 yards of material 36 


inches wide, with 1% yards of all-over lace 18 inches wide. 

2960—LADIES’ ONE-PIECE CIRCULAR SKIRT- 
Cut in this 
and simply made. The necessary fullness is supplied by the inverted 


6 sizes—22 to 32 inches. 


waist measure. sweep or round length, circular model is very 


stylish 
box-plait at the center-back where the garment closes, and the lower edge is 
The skirt is fitted smoothly over the hips and falls 
It is adaptable to any of the Summer ma- 


finished with a wide hem. 
in graceful folds around the feet. 
particularly suitable for 


terials, being 


linen. 


516 


For 26 waist, the skirt requires 


yards of material 36 inches wide. 
Width 


about 5!4 yards; in round length, about 


of lower edge in sweep length, 


1*4 yards. 


2942—LADIES’ 
sizes—32 


SHIRT-WAIST—7 
to 44 inches, bust measure. A 
developed in 
Nar- 


plain linen lawn, is here shown. 
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MORE GOOD NEWS 


Our Spring and Summer 1910 Fashion 
Catalogue is now ready for mailing and 
will be sent to any address upon receipt 
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2942-3133 


3130-3128 


3133—LADIES' FIVE-GORED SKIRT—5 sizes—22 to 30 inches, waist 
measure. The woman who wishes to look taller should select a skirt in panel- 
effect, and which has the very fashionable kilted flounce as well The upper 
part of this model fits the figure smoothly, is five-gored and the closing is 
made at the back. The design may be successfully developed in broadcloth, 
Venetian cloth, cheviot, homespun, mohair or serge, or in taffetas, satin, silk 
serge or velvet. In the present instánee it is made of dark-blue silk-finished 
cashmere. For 26 waist, the skirt requires 4% yards of material 42 inches 
wide. Width of lower edge in medium size, about 4% yards. 

3130—LADIES' SHIRT-WAIST—5 sizes—32 to 40 inches, bust measure. 


shirt-waist lends itself excellently to trimming effects or to 
the of the 


gracefully full body portions, such as are here presented, make an exceedingly 


The back-closing 


and combination smooth-fitting fancy yoke and 


Made up in net, lace, chiffon, silk mull or voile the de- 


sign would be charming, but it may 
also be developed in silk, wool, taffetas, 


becoming garment. 


French waistings, linen or linen-and- 
cotton fabrics or tricot. As illustrated, 
it is made of wine-colored net over 
white taffetas, trimmed with Cluny in- 
sertion. For 36 bust, the waist re- 
quires 2 yards of material 36 inches 
wide. In the large view, 7 yards of 
insertion and 1% yards of edging are 
used to trim. 

3128—LADIES' SKIRT—5 sizes— 


'Jj 22 to 30 inches, waist measure—the 
row tucks either side of the center- of 10 cents to cover the cost of mating. skirt fitting closely over the hips and 
| front box-plaited closing give a very You should not overlook this opportu- lengthened by a kilted flounce is one 


stylish effect and a wide tuck over the 


shoulders, stitched to nearly the bust- 


nity to see more than 1,000 of the new- 
est designs for Ladies', Misses' and is 


of the newest designs of the season, and 


becoming alike to slender or full 


line, gives a broad-shouldered appear- . . , figures. The garment shown has the 
ance which is always becoming. The Children's Clothing, patterns for which further up-to-date addition of the 

f ; , sweate 'ashwom:« fold, as it is 
left side 1s ornamented with a small you can obtain from us. It's worth Wiscny WusWi e QURE WC nile 
breast pocket, and the one-piece plain many times the price. Send 10 cents to as pictured in the small view. It 
| sleeves are finished with deep points closes at the left side, and the upper 
over the hands. If preferred, the reg- PATTERN DEPARTMENT part is in two pieces. As illustrated, 


ulation shirt-sleeves may be used. The 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


model is also adaptable to Victoria covered age = e- iom ns 
lawn, or Indian-head cotton. For 36 skirt requires 45$ yards of materia 2 
bust, the waist requires 2% yards of ATLANTA, GEORGIA inches wide. Width of lower edge in 
, material 36 inches wide. medium size, about 4% yards. 


it is made of striped suiting with self- 
the 
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YOUR BEST CHANCE 
To Gef a Good Pattern Cheap 


Be sure to take advantage of thi i 

! ge ot this opportunity to secure a stylish and perfect dress 
pattern for Five Cents: then let your friends know how easy i is to get wi 

You will find each month in the Magazine a coupon to be sent with 
p order. This coupon entitles you to not more than two patterns at 
ive cents each. If you want one pattern, send five cents with the cou- 
pon; if you desire two, send coupon and ten cents. (Send coin or stamps.) 

This coupon will appear each month, and thus every reader will have the 
chance to buy twenty-four patterns, if desired, at five cents each. Keep your 
coupons, if you can't use them right away. It is money saved. 

Directions for the sending in of your order and measurement for these patterns 

will be found on the coupon. 


For every new subscription, or renewal, with which i 

; ( , , you send $1.00 we will extend your 
time six months and let you select SIX patterns FREE OF COST i 
must be sent with the subscriptions. ; v MM M Pera pte 


Tell your neighbor of the coupon, and send in her subscription. Address 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Pattern Department ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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3135—Misses' and Girls' Coat. 4 sizes, 11 to 17 years. 

3120—Ladies' Semi- Fitting Coat, in 42-Inch Length. 7 
sizes, 32 to 44. 

3130—Ladies' Shirt- Waist. 5 sizes, 32 to 40. 


3134—Ladies’ Shirt- Waist, with or without Back Yoke- 
Facing. 5 sizes, 32 to 40. 


3132—Ladies' Princess Dress, Closing at Left-Side-Front 
Seam. 5 sizes, 34 to 47. 


' Princess Dress, with High or Low Neck and 
Lond or Short Sleeves. 3 sizes, 13 to 17 years. 
3136—Ladies' Shirt- Waist. 5 sizes, 32 to 40. 


— 4 ist, with Girdle, High or Dutch Neck, 
ro ae x "without Long Sleeves, and with One- 


Piece Over- Waist Having Cap Sleeves. 5 sizes, 
32 to 40. 
3147 Ladies' Work Apron. 4 sizes, 32, 36, 40 and 44. 


3144—Ladies’ Dressing-Sack. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 


DESCRIPTION OF PATTERNS ON THIS PAGE 


3133 —Ladies' Five-Gored Skirt, with Plaited Flounces. 5 


sizes, 22 to 30. 


| 
| 3119—Misses' and Girls' Semi-Princess Dress, with Body- 


Lining, High or Low Neck and Long or Short 
Sleeves. 4sizes, 11 to 17 years. 


| 3138—Ladies' Nine-Gored Skirt. 5 sizes, 24 to 32. 
| 3137—Ladies' Night-Gown. 4 sizes, 32, 36, 40 and 44. 


SEE COUPON ON PAGE 35 FOR DIRECTIONS AS TO MEASUREMENTS 


3140—Ladies' Semi-Princess Dress, with an Attached 
Five-Gored Skirt. 5 sizes, 32 to 40. 

3123—Girls’ Dress, Consisting of an Over-Blouse, Clos- 
ing with Buttons on Shoulders, and a One-Piece 
Plaited Skirt Joined to a Waist. 5 sizes, 6 to 14 
years. 

3129—Girls’ Dress, Closing at Left-Side of Front. 5 sizes, 
6 to 14 years. 

3139—Girls’ Coat, Gored to Shoulders and with or with- 
out Trimming Pieces. 4 sizes, 6 to 12 years. 

3131—Boys’ Double-Breasted Overcoat. 5 sizes, 3 to 11 
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By 
: The Life Dream 
di I 
i HE fire is low on the hearth to-night 
* And the dreams are everywhere; 
M I think of your beautiful eyes of light— 
* Nee the shine of your golden hair. 
5 After a day of love divine 
ka Only a dream of your face:is mine. 
B II 
s Face unshadowed by shadowing years 
s Where the ghosts of grief I see; 
z Smiling still through a rain of tears— 
S Fairer and. dearer to me. 
4 Alas, for a day of love divine, 
M When only a dream of your face is mine, 
| A Winter Window 
B INTER again!” growled the old man, as he 
5 stood before the icy window. “They come 
f faster now than they used to, and the cold is 
| keener than in the old days. | 
iz “My, but the world has changed!" he continued. 
8S “And, as if to make the climate colder, they've gone 
h and discovered the 
d North Pole, which 
s I" wont do us any 
fs good at all, seein’ 
5 that the Ice Trust 
n wil be sure to 
m fence it in and 
B. reap the riches of 
s it—if there be any. 
d Howsomever, I'd 
m not mind the Win- 
i ters so much if 
K they made the kind 
if of toddies now that 
g we had long ago. It 
5 was a joy to just 
B crush the sugar (I 
5 always used two 
5 lumps) in the bot- 
s tom o' the glass, 
E and to sit in a 
B rocking-chair — or 
H even stand up at 
s the sideboard — an' 
B stir the- juicy bev- 
" erage thoughtfully, 
= not wantin’ to be 
M hasty with it, be- 
d cause the longer 
X you put it off, the 
B sweeter it seemed. Just the thought of it, and I 
M| can't keep from smackin' my ol lips! 
E “There was no revenue on it in those times—it 
bs was almost as free as runnin' water, but the 
R government had to step in and—but that reminds 
B me: There's about three drams left in the old demi- 
& john, and it's a cold night, and Pm not as young 
A as I was, and the old age has few comforts, and— 
$| Johnnie, fetch me up a little warm water and 
B| the sugar bowl!” 
= a 
: Gallop Away 
A ALLOP away, gallop away 
M From the dark place where the wild 
$i troubles stay; 
ï| No world o' the Winter: 'Twas made for the May— 
Bi Gallop away, away! 
a 
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Gallop away, gallop away 

Where skies know the blue bend and never the 
gray: 

Songs for the singing and sweet words to say,— 

Gallop away, away! i 


Gallop away, gallop away 

From the black o? the night to the dark © the day; 
From bleak o' Winter to bloom o the May 

EE way—away! 
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The Human Side 


HEN it comes to plain, old-fashioned hu- 
man natur," said the Old Philosopher, 


"the President is no bigger than the people. 

"No matter how we try to hide it, there's a 
streak o' human natur’ runnin’ through the last 
one of us, an' it crops out when an' where least 
expected. Take, fer instance, the day President 
Taft sat on a soap box, before a country grocery 
store, an’ ate fried chicken. He said himself that 
it beat all the hummin'-bird, speech-makin' ban- 
quets in the country, where they have a dozen 
courses, an' not one o' 'em of a fillin' quality ! 

"Great men have got to be dignified, but "way 
down in their hearts they have a yearnin' to be 
nat'ral. 

"Git any one of ’em off to himself—from 
where he's supposed to sit up straight an' enjoy 
life, an’ hell jine you in a game o' checkers, on 
a ol pine box, an' thank you fer the privilege. 
An' if you beat him, hell take it more to heart 
than you would a refusal of your application fer 
a bothersome office. 

"Perhaps a great man ought not to play leap- 
frog, but that doesn't mean that he wouldn't like 
to. Its the simplest things o' life that count. 
There's more health an’ happiness in a hoecake 
in a cabin than there is in a French bill-o'-fare 
where the waiters wear diamonds an’ expect more. 

“So I say, jest git the big boys off in the woods, 

there aint a one o' 'em but wants to climb a 
persimmon tree an’ shake 'em down. An’ Im 


"n 


glad that the good Lord made 'em thataway! 


A 


A Health to Love and Life 


Had enough o trouble—quite enough o’ strife; 
Brighter way we go to-day: A health to Love and 
Life! 


Love's health I drink, and Love drinks mine, 

And through black clouds the sun will shine! 

Roses red and reeling, for the sweetheart and the 
wif e:— 

Such a way we go to-day, all in love with Life! 


Love's health I drink, and Love drinks mine; 
A night of stars—a morn divine! 


e 


Log Cabin Sayings 


A good time ter fergit yo’ "rithmetic 
is w'en it comes time ter count yo' troubles. 


he 


fault 
is one er 


Ever time I ketch myse'f findin' 
wid de worl I rickollects dat I 
de people in it, an’ I close up quick! 


Once "pon a time de stars felled ter de 
airth, but w'en dey foun' out de troubles 
we had dey went back ter de place whar 
dey come fum, an' dey been shinin' peace- 
ful ever since. 
bd 


We livin’ in de miracle times ag'in. Ef 
a man wuz ter tell me he kin raise de 
dead, I reckon I'd b'lieve him, but I'd be 
ten mile fum whar de dead put in a ap- 
pearance. 
E 


I likes ter hear dat de worl’ is growin’ 
better, but ef it wuz ter git too good I'd 
be feared dat Providence would think it 
wuz ripe enough ter pull, an' I wouldn't 
like ter be at de pullin’. 
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Sunbeams from the Sou 


FRANK L. STANTON 


"The Miserable Rich" 


pen Mo of Riches” 
' shine: 
I'm Solia". f 
mine! 

I'm wishin’ fer the burden, aw 
then, 
woman by 
“Amen!” 


they preach in shade 


relieve ’em: May that misery be 


when I say it— 


The the fireplace says, hearty-like, 


I'm sorry fer them rich folks, in every clime aw 
place, 

Who think the weight o 
the race. 

The folks with twenty millions could git along 
with ten, 

An’ the woman at the fireside looks up, aw 
“Amen!” 


riches handicaps "em in 


Says: 


wonders we 


With jest a little 
could. do! 


riches—oh, the 


The cabin’s needin’ fixin’, an’ the farm, a mule 
or two; 
An’ the rich folks—they could fix us with their 


wealthy woes, aw then, 
The woman at the fireside would smile, aw say: 
“Amen!” 


e 


The Methuselah 'Possum 
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said. Brother 
'possum's time er 
opinion dey don't 


HAT dey calls ‘de scientists’,” 

Dickey, “done put de 

life at five years, but it’s my 
know what dey talkin’ "bout. 

*Onlike human folks, de "possum lives long ‘nuff 
ter git wisdom, an’ wisdom stays wid him 'tel he 
dies—w'ich aint soon. 

“Long time ago—too long ter count—I climb a 
tree ter ketch er *possum—w'ich wuz fat ‘nuff 
ter make Kunnel Taft smack his mouf an’ pass 
his plate fer mo'!—but I only kotched him by de 
tail, wich come cl'ar off in my han’. I wuz pullin’ 
so strong dat I let go er de tree an’ felled ter de 
groun’, breakin’ de leg what didn’t have de rheu- 
matiz in it, wid de broke-off end er dat "possum's 
tail still in my han’, 

"Ten year atter dat I wuz out "possum huntin', 
w'en lo an' behoP, de fust one I treed wuz dat 
same fat an' sassy feller wid de tail gone! 

“He didn't say a word ter me, ner me ter him: 
I des give one look, an' took de big road fer 
home. 

*Five year atter dat I hearn a mighty miration 
gwine on in my hen house, an’ dar wuz dat 'pos- 
sum wid de tail broke off! Dat time I kotched 
him fer sho', an' I cooked him an' eat him, thinkin' 
ter myse’f dat dat wuz de las’ er him; but night 
atter night, sense dat time, I has seen dat 'possum 
settin on de foot er my bed, holdin’ his broke- 
off tail in his mouf, an’ winkin’ at me, ez much 
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ter say, ‘I aint dead yit" F E 

*I dunno how ol he wuz w'en I fust seen him, x 

an’ onless I been conjured, unbeknownst, ez sho' [2 

ez you a-settin! whar you is, dats one 'possum N 
what lives ferever!” e 
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Chalmers-Detroit **30" 
$1500 

Touring Car 

Roadster 

Pony Tonneau ($1600) 

Inside Drive Coupe ($2100) 

Limousine ($2750) 


On the Radiator 


We Have Been Two Years 
Writing This Advertisemen 


In two seasons of motor contests Chalmers-Detroit Stock Cars have won 
89 firsts, 32 seconds and 21 thirds. 


You do not want a racing car. Neither do we. We have never built one. 

We have not gone into races merely for the fun of it. It is simply a cold dollars and cents business proposition. We have 
gone into contests because we believed that was the best way to prove our cars. 

We spent last year a good many thousands of dollars in automobile contests. One-third of this amount we charged 
to advertising expense. Two-thirds we charged to Engineering expense— because this is the best experimental work 


we know. 


We are determined to build the best cars in the world at the price, and so long as we think contests help us do that, we shall 


remain in contest work. 


We have never claimed to make the best cars in the world—but the best cars in the world at the price. 
True, there are many people who believe Chalmers-Detroit cars are the best cars made regardless of price—those people are 


owners of 


Chalmers-D 


Not a Few Contests, but Many 


_ In two years Chalmers-Detroit cars in prominent automobile contests have won 89 
firsts, 32 seconds, and 21 thirds. 
This includes road races, track races, hill climbs and endurance contests. 


Our *30" Sets World's Record 


[n the past two years there have been in America six—and only six—great road races 
for light cars. Chalmers-Detroit "30's" have been entered in all six and they have won 
five firsts, and one second and one third. In no race did they fail to show. Here is the full 
story: 

First and second in Jericho Sweepstakes, Long Island Motor Parkway, October, 1908. 

Third in the 200 mile International Light Car Race at Savannah, November, 1908. 

First in the Indiana Trophy race, June, 1909, when Matson averaged 51.5 miles per 
hour for 232 miles, making better time than the winner of the Big Car race of the fol- 
lowing day. 

First in the Santa Monica (California) 202 mile race, July, 1909, where it set a world's 
speed record for light cars of 55.5 miles per hour. 

First in National Light Stock car event at Lowell, Mass., September, 1909. Driven 
by William Knipper 127 miles at an average speed of 52 miles per hour. 

As a climax, this greatest of light cars, driven by Matson in the last Vanderbilt race, 
again set a new world's light car speed record by averaging 58.5 miles an hour, winning 
the Massapequa Cup. Not once during the race did this car stop, and it defeated the 
nearest competitor by nineteen minutes. 


1002 of Victories 


The record of the "30" at the opening of the new Atlanta two-mile motor track last 
November has never been equaled. š : 

Two "30's" driven by Knipper and Matson, won every event offered in their class. 
Whenever both cars were entered in an event, second place was taken as well as first. 

Both cars finished every event started. 

Both cars averaged a mile a minute for every minute they were running on the track. 

For the week the Chalmers-Detroit tally stood five firsts, eleven seconds, and eight 
thirds—the best average showing made. Yet many of the finest cars—foreign and Amer- 


ican—were there. 
Winner in Glidden Tour 


The record for the "Forty" also is wonderful. : 
The "Forty" won the Detroit Trophy in the Glidden Tour this year, the longest 


and hardest automobile touring contest ever held. 
It has won twice in succession the Minneapolis Tribune Trophy in the two-day en- 


durance test. : ; 
It won the Perpetual Challenge Trophy in the Pasadena-Altadena Hill Climb, the 


most coveted trophy in California 


etroit Cars 


Driven by Dingley, it won the Wemme Trophy at the Annual Rose Festival Road 
Race at Portland, Oregon, doing 103 miles in 104 minutes. 

It won in its class at the Sport Hill Climb, and set a new record for the course. At 
the Dead Horse Hill Climb, Worcester, Mass., the "Forty" won two firsts, one second, 
and two thirds. 

At the Readville, Mass., track, a "Forty" won the ten mile event, and in the race 
for the Harvard Trophy at 25 miles, covered the distance in 24 minutes, 45 seconds, forc- 
ing a specially constructed foreign track racer to establish a new world's record for this 
distance in order to win. 


Defeats Fifteen Bigger Cars 


Driven by Lorimer, the "Forty" won the 100-mile and the 10-mile events in the Point 
Breeze Races at Philadelphia, also the 100-mile Motor Marathon at the Brighton Beach 
Track, New York City. 

In the 200-mile road race over the Fairmount Park course in Philadelphia, the 
"Forty" defeated one 90 h. p. car, four 70 h. p. cars, seven 60 h. p. cars, and three 50 h. p. 
cars. It was beaten by only one car—a 90 h. p. giant, more than twice as big and twice 
the price, and then only by four minutes. 

The "Forty" was awarded the “Consistency Prize" because it did not stop a single 
time during the race. 

Bert Dingley has driven a “Forty” all the past season. Of the many road races 
he started he failed to finish in but one. On this showing Motor Age awards him the 
title of premier American driver of the year. 


How Private Owner Profits 


But the prospective owner may ask: what does all of this mean to me? 

It means simply that the Chalmers- Detroit Motor Company has proved, for your 
benefit, that its cars areeverything they claim they are—the best cars in the world at the 
price. l 

Every car the Chalmers-Detroit Company has entered in an automobile contest has 
been strictly a stock car. We have never built a racing car. 


» 


Looking to Improve 


If there is anything wrong with our cars we want to be the first to find it out. This 
is another reason we go into contests. 

A 200-mile road race at sustained speed of 40 to 80 miles an hour puts a car to a 
severer test than the average owner could put it to in a whole year's use. 

If there is a weak spot in a car it will be discovered under the strain of contests, and 
the improvement can be made. "They show you where improvements can be made. 

Therefore—the private owner is the one who gains most from our automobile 
racing. 

We shall be pleased to send you our handsome new catalog, showing our various 
models reproduced in actual colors, if you will mail the coupon. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


Chalmers- Detroit 
“Forty x? 
$2750 


Touring Car 


Roadster 
Pony Tonneau 


A Memo. to 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me copy of "Flag to Flag'' book, giving the 
story of the Denver- Mexico City trip; also send your catalog. 


Name 
Address 
City. 


County — —. 
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Every Member of Your Family 


and your friends who come to see you will enjoy 


| [he Edison Phonograph 


They'll love it, every one of them— 
because it plays every kind of music, 
just the kind that each one likes best 
and in the purest, truest, most life- 
like rendering. Perhaps you like 
rag-time best; one member 
of your family may prefer 
Grand Opera; another, band, 
orchestra or vaudeville mon- 
ologue. Allright, here they 
are—the Edison Phonograph 
plays them all—and plays 
them as no other instrument 
can because itis the only in- 
strument which plays both 
Standard and Amberol 
Records. 


Amberol 
Records 


are the longest playing rec- 
ords made—and that means 
that only on Amberol Rec- 
ords, and only in the Edison 
Phonograph, can you get all 
of the best of all kinds of 
music, played as originally 
composed and as meant to be 
played without hurrying or 
cutting out important parts. 


"d 


Have you ever heard the Edison 
Phonograph play? You can hear 
the Edison in your own town any 
day you wish, on just the music 
you like best, or all the music you 


like best—on both Standard 
and Amberol Records. 


The more you know about 
music the more you will 
appreciate the Edison Pho- 
nograph—for the Edison is 
the universal musician —it 
is the one instrument that 
plays all the kinds of music 
that no one musician could 
master in a lifetime. AND 
IT IS THE HEART OF 
YOUR HOME CIRCLE. 


$12.50 to $200.00 
Edison Standard Records . i , , ; .35 


Edison Phonographs 


Edison Amberol Records (play twiceas long) .50 
Edison Grand Opera Records .75 and 1.00 


There are Edison dealers every where. 
Go to the nearest and hear the 
Edison Phonograph play both Edison 
Standard and Amberol Records. 
Get complete catalogs 
from your dealer or 

from us. 


National Phonograph Co. 
97 Lakeside Avenue 


Orange, N. J. Thoma» OL Edan. 


